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Foreword 


I am a child of the Swedish Folkhem,' born at Sabbatsberg Hospital 
in Stockholm on May 6, 1953. Twelve days later, my mother carried 
me home to her modest one-room apartment on Bravallagatan on the 
other side of Vasaparken — a park in northwest central Stockholm. As 
she passed the children playing in the park, she may have thought for a 
moment about whether she would actually be able to cope with me. If 
so, her uncertainty would have been justified. At that time, it was still 
considered shameful to give birth to an “illegitimate” child. Abortion 
was illegal and for thousands of single mothers, the only alternative 
was to give the child up for adoption. But my unmarried mother had 
decided to keep her child. She passed Sankt Eriksplan with its trams 
and trolley buses and the metro station that had opened a little over 
six months earlier. In the neighbourhood around Bravallagatan there 
were a large number of shops and several cinemas. Cooling water ran 
down the window of the butcher’s shop, the fishmonger sold dried 
cod, and the haberdashery on Rörstrandsgatan had everything from 
fabric to needles and sewing patterns. On the corner of our block 
there was a radio store, which would start to sell television sets three 
years later, and further along the street there was a photo shop where 
my mother used to have her films developed. 

No father was waiting for us at home, but my mother’s sister, who 
was four years younger, stood ready with all the equipment deemed 
necessary for a newborn of the day. Together they would raise me. 

Little could my mother have suspected that her newborn baby 
would become a Metropolitan child, that I would come to be included 
in a uniquely researched and statistically recorded group of 15,117 


individuals, who had all been born in 1953 and were living in Greater 
Stockholm ten years later. This controversial sociological research 
project, known as Project Metropolitan, and its history, is what this 
book is about. 


Sten-Ake Stenberg, 
Stockholm, August 29, 2018. 


PART | 
PROJECT METROPOLITAN 


The dream of a Nordic collaboration 


Project Metropolitan was designed to follow people from childhood 
until adulthood. The overarching question was “Why do some get on 
better than others in life?” The project was questioned by the mass 
media and became the subject of considerable national and scientific 
debate. This debate concerned the freedom of research, the integ- 
rity of the individual and the task and role of the media vis-a-vis the 
research community. 

Since 1964, all those who were living in Greater Stockholm in 1963 
and who had been born in 1953, have been part of a Swedish socio- 
logical research project.* At the start, the project included 15,117 
individuals, of whom over 1,000 have since died. It was called Project 
Metropolitan, but when it was updated at the beginning of the 2000s, 
it was rechristened The Stockholm Birth Cohort. 

Project Metropolitan was initiated during a period of optimism. 
After two devastating wars, the world was to become more peace- 
ful; the economy was booming, unemployment was low and eco- 
nomic growth appeared to be limitless. This faith in the future was 
reflected in among other things the optimistic idea of beginning a 
large-scale joint Nordic research project. The man behind this idea 
was the Norwegian historian, and later sociologist, Kaare Svalastoga. 
Svalastoga’s interest in sociology had been aroused during the Nazi 
occupation of Norway. Between April 1944 and the end of the war he 
had been interned in Grini, a notorious prison camp located outside 


Image 1. The Norwegian historian and sociologist Kaare Svalastoga, 
who took the initiative for Project Metropolitan. Photographer: 

W. Mansson/ Nordfoto/NTB/TT Nyhetsbyran. Copyright: 
Photographer: W. Mansson/ Nordfoto/NTB/TT Nyhetsbyran, License: 
CC-BY-NC-ND. 
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Oslo. His internment was a result of an opinion survey that he had 
conducted during the occupation without the Germans’ knowledge. 
The survey concerned the Norwegians’ view of democracy and the 
reforms they wanted to be effected after the war. 

Two years after the end of the war and his release from Grini, 
Kaare Svalastoga published his study: “Sosial ulikhet i en fangeleir” 
(Social Inequality in a Prison Camp).* The historian Svalastoga had 
quite simply conducted a sociological study based on his co-inmates, 
and he presented a systematic overview of the camp’s social stratifica- 
tion. Who was at the top of the social hierarchy, and who was lower 
down? How was work, food and tobacco distributed? Everything 
was presented systematically, often in tables. By this time, Svalastoga 
had moved from Norway to the USA, where he continued along the 
sociological path. In 1950 he became a doctor of sociology. Kaare 
Svalastoga was first and foremost interested in what is usually referred 
to as the class society, i.e. how people in society can be organised into 
social groups. He was among the first to point to the need for social 
data that could capture changes across generations. He was naturally 
not alone in this field, and he had a number of sources of inspiration.‘ 

At the end of the 1950s, he raised the idea of a Nordic study that 
would follow people from childhood until adulthood. He used the 
concept sequential, which involved following people’s lives over a 
long period and in sequences.” This can be done in two ways, either 
retrospectively — starting in adulthood and collecting information 
based on memories, together with register data, for example — or 
prospectively — starting in childhood and describing people’s lives 
successively, as they live them. By adopting a retrospective approach, 
researchers save time and the costs of the research are reduced. The 
disadvantage is that those who are included in the study may have 
difficulty remembering incidents and attitudes from earlier periods of 
their lives. Memories are also filtered as we move through life, which 
means, for example, that things that may once have been perceived as 
disagreeable are forgotten. Instead, the major advantage of following 
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people’s lives as they live them is that data are collected at the same 
time as the incidents occur. Prospective research is both expensive and 
time consuming. Mature researchers who initiate work of this kind 
know that their careers, or indeed their lives, may be over before it is 
time to analyse the results. 


The project emerges 


Kaare Svalastoga, who had by this time left the USA and was work- 
ing in Copenhagen, raised the issue of his Nordic research project 
when he met other Nordic sociologists in various contexts. In 1960, 
he succeeded in organising a private meeting with the two Swedish 
Professors of Sociology, Gunnar Boalt from Stockholm and Gösta 
Carlsson from Lund. Boalt raised the issue of the difficulties faced by 
the sociological studies of the time in distinguishing cause from effect. 
Svalastoga argued that this problem could be resolved by following 
people over the course of their lives. The difficulty was that studies of 
this kind would be far too expensive to conduct, since as a result of 
migration into and out of smaller study areas they would have to be 
conducted at the national level. Gunnar Boalt argued that this need 
not to be a problem, since his own research had shown that 94 percent 
of all the boys in Stockholm who had graduated from the fourth grade 
of elementary school in 1936 were still living in the city at the age of 
24. The same ought to be true of the other Nordic capitals.’ 

Kaare Svalastoga’s view then changed and he started to argue seri- 
ously for what would subsequently become Project Metropolitan. He 
received support for the idea from both of the Swedish professors 
at the meeting, but since only two of the Nordic capitals were rep- 
resented, he then also made contact with the other Nordic capitals 
and succeeded in engaging Professors Erik Allart and Sverre Holm 
from Helsinki and Oslo respectively. In Oslo, the project would sub- 
sequently be led by Orjar Øyen and Natalie Rogoff Ramsey, while in 
Stockholm the project would be led by Carl-Gunnar Janson. 


Image 3. Professor Gunnar 
Boalt. Photographer: Unknown/ 
Department of Sociology at 
Stockholm University. Copyright: 
Department of Sociology at 
Stockholm Universit, License: 
CC-BY-NC-ND. 


Image 4. Professor Carl-Gunnar 
Janson. Photographer: Bo Prantare. 
Copyright: Bo Prantare, License: 
CC-BY-NC-ND. 
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In March 1961, Kaare Svalastoga formulated a research pro- 
gramme. He also established informal contacts with possible sources 
of research funding in the USA, but without success. In the pro- 
gramme, he identified four main areas of research. The first was social 
mobility over the life course and between generations, and in par- 
ticular the significance of education for this mobility. An individual’s 
level of education was largely determined by the individual’s social 
position, which was in turn also affected by education. 

The second area was membership of groups and formal organisa- 
tions. Today this is sometimes referred to as social capital, something 
which has been found to be of considerable significance in relation 
to social position and influence. The third was social adjustment and 
deviant behaviour. Deviant behaviour was not exclusively viewed as 
something negative, but could also take the form of a positive devi- 
ation if an individual achieved more than was expected, e.g. in the 
case of successful athletes or artists. Finally, Svalastoga emphasised 
the choice of peers and family formation as a fourth important area. 
Even today, these areas remain central to social research and research 
in the field of social medicine, and are of major significance for our 
understanding of social mobility between generations. 

Two years later, a conference was held in Oslo with participants 
from Norway, Sweden and Denmark. Finland did not have a repre- 
sentative at the meeting, and for various reasons never got started on 
the project. The participants at the meeting agreed on a research plan, 
and they also agreed that the project would be initiated in 1964. In 
addition, the meeting decided that it would be pointless to plan for 
more than three to four years at a time. The study would concen- 
trate its focus on the interactions between personality, family, school 
and the local community among a generation of boys. This would be 
achieved by means of four studies that would in part be chronolog- 
ically overlapping: An ecological/geographical study of the cities, a 
descriptive study of the boys’ development, particularly from birth to 
age eleven, a questionnaire survey in school when the boys were aged 
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twelve, and a questionnaire survey among the mothers when the boys 
were aged thirteen. The overarching objective of the project could be 
simply summarised in the question “Why do some get on better than 
others in life?” 


Organising the project 


Following the Oslo meeting, a series of additional meetings ensued at 
which the project was organised. Since the children would be followed 
into adulthood, and since the focus of the research would be directed 
towards the significance of childhood conditions for outcomes later 
in life, the optimal approach would have been to study the boys from 
birth. Since the boys were to be followed prospectively, however, this 
would mean waiting a very long time before the data could be ana- 
lysed. It is not until people are in their thirties that their position 
on the labour market becomes more or less stable. The researchers 
would thus have hardly any time to analyse the data during their 
own careers. The sample was therefore specified so that the children 
were aged ten at the time the project started. The twenty years that 
the researchers would have to wait before being able to conduct more 
detailed analyses of the data was still a very long time, but it was not 
so long as to make the project unworkable. 

When it came to the contents of the research, Svalastoga’s original 
research programme from 1961 was still in place, but it was decided 
to allow a certain level of variation between the different countries due 
to differences in the special interests of the various research groups 
involved. Funding would be organised nationally and periodically. 
Svalastoga motivated the size of the study — an entire birth cohort of 
boys — by stating that it created better opportunities to study rare phe- 
nomena. In studies based on samples, the most uncommon phenomena 
are only found in a very small number of individuals. This is true not 
only of unusual social problems, such as criminality, but also of factors 
such as extreme changes in social status between parents and children. 
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Image 5. Kaare Svalastoga was interned in the Grini prison camp 
between 1944 and the end of the war. Here we see the prisoners lined 
up for the final time in May 1945, waiting to be taken home on the 
buses that can be seen in the background. Photographer: Unknown/ 
Nordfoto/NTB/TT Nyhetsbyran. Copyright: Nordfoto/NTB/TT 
Nyhetsbyran, License: CC-BY-NC-ND. 


Today it would probably be regarded as professional misconduct 
only to include boys in a study of this kind, but in the 1960s research- 
ers thought differently. Kaare Svalastoga’s motivation for only focus- 
ing on boys was that men constituted a more “variable gender”, and 
this provided better opportunities for testing the results. He argued 
that women were not socially mobile in the same way as men, and 
were therefore not as interesting to study. He also wrote that in a 
number of areas such as ill-health, mortality and deviant behaviour, 
men could be regarded as the “weaker sex” in the sense that their 
methods of adapting to their environment created greater social prob- 
lems. For this reason, boys were more interesting than girls from a 
research perspective.® 
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In Stockholm, girls came to be included anyway when the time 
came to conduct the first questionnaire survey in 1966, both for prac- 
tical reasons and as a matter of principle. Since the questionnaire was 
to be distributed in the classroom, it would have been both compli- 
cated and a little absurd only to allow the boys to complete it. Despite 
the fact that gender studies perspectives and gender equality at the 
time received little attention in the context of either public debate or 
research, Carl-Gunnar Janson also argued that it was important to 
include the girls in the study. By comparison with Kaare Svalastoga, 
Carl-Gunnar Janson was a pioneer in this respect. 

It very quickly became clear that it would be difficult to complete 
a project that included the whole of Scandinavia. There was nobody 
in Finland who was prepared to work with the study. In Norway, 
the newspaper Aftenposten initiated a public debate on personal 
integrity when the project’s researchers requested information from 
the Oslo school card index register in 1964. This debate eventually 
led to the project being discontinued. It was thus only in Denmark 
and Sweden that the project was implemented, and even these two 
countries would subsequently experience serious crises in connection 
with the research. 


Project Metropolitan in Norway 


On September 24, 1964, the Board of Education in Oslo decided to 
give permission for the project to use the card index registers of the 
city’s school children. Although several of the centre-right board 
members were sceptical, only one board member from the Hoyre 
(Conservative) Party voted against the decision. Those who were 
positive towards the proposal were members of the Arbeiderpartiet 
(Labour) and the communists. One of the Education Board’s scep- 
tics told Aftenposten that she had spoken to a number of concerned 
parents: “We don’t have any guarantees that the material perhaps, 
or possibly, in some distant future [won’t] become some kind of 
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Kinsey report.”? Other board members from the Conservative 
party wondered whether the project ought to contact the boys’ 
parents directly. 

The chairman of the Oslo Board of Education, who represented the 
Labour Party, himself had a son who had been born in 1953, and he 
said he was happy to be able to follow the research project so closely 
over the coming years. The Communist Party representative wanted 
to go even further, and emphasised that the project was motivated 
not only on educational but also on social policy grounds. He argued 
that “The school system should have collected this information them- 
selves ... We discuss disciplinary problems in schools — without having 
the material to evaluate what schools in a metropolitan community 
should be giving children in order to prepare them for life in such a 
demanding environment.” 

The school inspector Oddvar Vormeland spoke of sociology as a 
support science for teaching: 


Previously we saw the child only in the school situation. Now we must 
see the child in the home, the neighbourhood, and the region in con- 
nection with the school situation — for the benefit of school work.*° 


Aftenposten attacked the project in an editorial. The newspaper was 
disappointed that only one member of the Board of Education had 
experienced doubts, and called for a broader debate among elected 
politicians. The editorial also raised many of the criticisms that would 
later reappear in relation to Project Metropolitan in Sweden. The pro- 
ject was described as superficial. “They believe that with the help of 
schedules and index cards they can produce a true picture of today’s 
eleven-year-olds.” At the same time, the study threatened the sanctity 
of individual privacy by going “far beyond the boundaries that should 
be drawn to safeguard private life”. In addition, the newspaper felt 
that the long-term time frame employed in the project was worrying: 
“Nobody knows today what people in twenty years’ time will ‘have 
on register’ concerning the boys who are eleven years old today.” 
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Finally, the newspaper underlined that it was naturally not a ques- 
tion of obstructing or expressing doubts about the research. It did not 
wish to disenfranchise the experts in this field, but it was about “the 
right of ordinary people to be able to say no when research wishes to 
enter the area of their private lives, about being able to say no to being 
‘an event””."" When Aftenposten’s political editor considered the pos- 
sible benefits and harms of the project in this way, he was to all intents 
and purposes conducting an ethical review of the research project. 
The research violated personal integrity, but did not go far enough in 
this violation to be able to provide interesting results. 

Reactions to the decision of the Board of Education and 
Aftenposten’s editorial came without delay. A fierce debate raged in the 
newspaper from October to December of 1964. Parents were worried 
that their children would be asked inappropriate questions that might 
harm both them and their families, and they felt that their responsi- 
bility as parents was under threat. Lawyers, senior civil servants and 
researchers also took sides. The Supreme Court attorney Knut Tvedt 


Niz 


characterised the research plan as “macabre”, but Professor Sverre 
Holm, who was head of the Department of Sociology, defended it as 
“an important precondition in the defence of individual and human 
rights.” Johannes Andenæs, one of Norway’s leading lawyers, also 
expressed his support for the project. “My impression is that the 
concern that has been expressed in relation to Project Metropolitan 
is somewhat excessive. The whole thing is intended to be used for 
research that will serve the best interests of mankind.” "4 

There were also researchers who distanced themselves from the 
Norwegian Metropolitan project in various ways. These included a 
university lecturer who had caused something of a stir one year earlier 
when he spoke in a radio debate and advocated that school children 
should be given information about sex and provided with contra- 
ceptives by school doctors. He now distanced himself from Project 
Metropolitan in an open letter to Aftenposten, stating that he was 
“not in any way” linked to the project. 
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“AlI I know is that if I had been born 
during a year close to this year, I would 
have made sure to find out whether the 
boy who wanted to dance with me at the 
school dances had been born in 1953. 
If he had been, it would have been no 
thank you, both to the dance and to a 
later trip to the cinema. I wouldn’t want 
to be investigated together with him ...” 

Letter to the editor published in 
the morning edition of Aftenposten, 
December 1, 1964. 
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“We remember five long, bitter years 
of denunciation and the consequences 
of this. We remember something else, 
something about card indexes that could 
be useful to the enemy. They had to be 
destroyed. Our boys risked their lives for 
this. We who are parents today want an 
absolute guarantee from the researchers 
that the card index on our children is 
100 percent secure.” 

Letter to the editor published in the 
evening edition of Aftenposten, October 


14, 1964. 
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The issue of the project was also discussed in the Norwegian 
Parliament (Stortinget). In a Parliamentary Question, Per Lonning of 
the Conservatives argued that “it ought to be in the interests of both 
the home and research, for schools that are going to make informa- 
tion on pupils and their family conditions available to scientific stud- 
ies, to first inform the parents about this and obtain their consent.” 15 

The Norwegian debate was largely about the issue of how “vol- 
untary” it would be to participate. The Board of Education in Oslo 
noted in December that the decision they had taken three months 
earlier had only been about providing the researchers with access to 
information from the school system’s card index register. The remain- 
der of the study required asking the parents for their permission.*® 
This view was the same as that of the researchers. A further concrete 
issue was that of whether the researchers would be given access to 
intelligence tests that were conducted by the school system during the 
first school years. This permission was never granted. 

Svalastoga commented in writing on the debate, and among 
other things raised the question of the meaning of individual liberty. 
He argued that individual liberty was a socially produced societal 
resource and not an innate property, and went on to say that argu- 
ing that the study was a violation of individual liberty was based on 
a misunderstanding of the objectives and methods of sociology. The 
objective of sociology is to formulate laws about the structure, func- 
tion and change of social groups and sociology can thus contribute 
to illuminating the social conditions required for individual liberty. 
At the same time, he admitted that increases in knowledge could be 
used by “both humanists and fascists”, but that this problem was not 
specific to sociology. “Physicists and biologists have given us sufficient 
knowledge to both extend and shorten human life.” 

Svalastoga emphasised that the methods of sociology involve all 
participation being voluntary and all use of documented information 
being based on public acceptance. As regards studies focused on chil- 
dren, he argued that it ought to “be reasonable that the parents or 
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the parents’ public representatives or school authorities determine 
whether the study can be permitted.” "7 

Thus a number of public sector agencies were consulted about 
starting the project in the different participating countries, but the 
parents were not given very much information. One of the reasons 
for this was that at this time — the beginning of the 1960s — parents’ 
rights were not as strictly regulated in legislation as they are today. 
Even though they could be given the opportunity to decide, argued 
Svalastoga, decisions made by public representatives and school 
authorities would be sufficient. This is also what happened subse- 
quently in Stockholm. The parents were not informed, but rather it 
was the authorities that approved the research. This would turn out 
to be one of the Swedish Metropolitan project’s major problems. 


Project Metropolitan in Denmark 


Whereas in Norway Project Metropolitan broke down before it had 
even had the chance to seriously get underway, the Danish version 
of the project was able to get started in accordance with the plans 
that had been drawn up at the “professors’ meeting” of 1960 under 
the leadership of Kaare Svalastoga. It was also Svalastoga who led 
the project until 1976 at the University of Copenhagen’s Department 
of Sociology. The project included just over 11,000 children, all of 
whom were boys. As would subsequently be the case in Sweden, how- 
ever, the Danish project was to become the centre of a storm. Only 
a few years after the project had started, the student revolt of 1968 
erupted in Paris, and then spread quickly to other universities in the 
western world. In Copenhagen, the consequences were particularly 
serious for sociology, and for the Sociology Department’s research 
they were nothing short of catastrophic." 

In 1970, a group of students and recently appointed part-time 
teachers started publishing a journal named Kurasje, which quickly 
became a forum for a so-called Marxist and capital logic perspective 
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in Danish sociology. “Positivism” was rejected in favour of the motto 
“Research for the people, not for profit”.'? In the first issue of the 
journal, the editorial summarised the critique of social science by stat- 
ing that the practitioners of the prevailing social sciences “have quite 
specifically defined roles as ‘social engineers’ and ‘adaptive techno- 
crats’, whose task is to subdue the conflicts in society.” The students 
did not want to become “willing manipulators for the existing society, 
where the few exercise power over the many.”*° Kaare Svalastoga and 
Project Metropolitan found themselves in the line of fire for this cri- 
tique. The project was a perfect example of the positivism that was 
being rejected. 

The conflict with the older professors and teachers became violent, 
and was intensified by a battle with an individual staff member. The 
lecturer Erik Hogh, who would later take over from Kaare Svalastoga 
as leader of the project, had been accused the previous year of mal- 
administration and of having exploited the work of students for his 
private consultancy firm. The first issue of Kurasje was largely focused 
on this issue. Høgh was later completely exonerated of all the accu- 
sations. The older teachers surrounding Kaare Svalastoga continued 
with their work, but their teaching and research opportunities became 
increasingly restricted, and few students applied to take their courses. 
In the end, this led to Project Metropolitan, along with its leadership 
and teachers, being banished to the university attic, at the same time 
as the department itself continued to be beset by conflict. 

In 1976, responsibility for the project passed to a research 
group under the leadership of Preben Wolf, and Svalastoga himself 
retired eight years later. The chaotic situation at the department, 


Image 6. Professor Kaare Svalastoga in 1969, pushing through the 
student barricades at the Department of Sociology, University of 
Copenhagen. Photographer: Erik Gleie/ STELLA pictures Stockholm/ 
Oslo. Copyright: Erik Gleie/ STELLA pictures Stockholm/Oslo, License: 
CC-BY-NC-ND. 
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in combination with a lack of resources, meant that conditions for 
research were poor, and in addition there had been few publications 
from the project. In the minutes of one project meeting in 1975, Høgh 
had dramatically summarised the situation by stating that “he was 
actually opposed to Project Metropolitan, not because he was against 
the idea and the research design, but because nobody had acknowl- 
edged that a project of this kind required a completely different level 
of resources than had been available up to that point. It was wrong to 
expect something to come out of nothing.” * 

At the beginning of the 1980s, the project, under Erik Hogh’s 
leadership, moved away from the fading environment of the univer- 
sity to the private Institute for Longitudinal Studies in Copenhagen. 
When the Swedish Project Metropolitan became the subject of debate 
in 1986, the Danish project was also mentioned in several Danish 
newspapers. The headlines were similar to those in Sweden: You have 
been recorded in a secret register; We were conned; He's fiddling with 
12,000 lives, and Storm of protest against the data controllers. The 
debate did not have the same major consequences in Denmark as it 
did in Sweden, however. In part this may have been due to the fact that 
the Danish Metropolitan data were at this point not at the university, 
but were rather being administered by researchers in the private sec- 
tor. Given the legislation of the time, it was therefore difficult for the 
authorities to regulate the project. Little happened over the following 
years. There was however some agitation from the Danish equiva- 
lent of the Swedish Data Protection Authority, which on at least one 
occasion threatened the project with police intervention. At the same 
time, the situation at the Department of Sociology had become so 
chaotic that the Ministry of Education decided in 1988 to close the 
department down. 

In the mid-1990s, the situation for the Danish Project Metropolitan 
became increasingly desperate. The project had not received any 
funding since 1978. The project’s academic ties were weak follow- 
ing its banishment from the university, its leadership was not getting 
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any younger, and nothing was being published. But there was glint 
of light in the midst of all the darkness. At the beginning of May 
1995, Erik Høgh wrote to Carl-Gunnar Janson that he was in touch 
with the university once again, and that the re-opened Department 
of Sociology wanted to take over responsibility for the data. At the 
same time, he recalled that the University of Copenhagen had at one 
point wanted to burn the project data, and those working in the pro- 
ject had been ridiculed and persecuted. The project had been saved 
by the Institute for Longitudinal Studies, which had “brought the 
Metropolitan material through the spiritual wilderness, protected 
like the Ark of the Covenant, until times became less fascist at the 
University of Copenhagen. Times improved, the Department of 
Sociology was closed, and then a new one was opened.” 

Five years later, the researchers in social medicine Merete Osler 
and Bjorn Holstein of the National Institute of Public Health at 
Copenhagen University contacted Erik Høgh. Following a series of 
meetings between the three, the project was returned to the university in 
2001. When the Danish Data Protection Authority subsequently gave 
permission, it became possible to update the material and today the 
research has taken off again and has produced a series of publications. 
Since the Danish Metropolitan data, unlike the Swedish, were never 
anonymised, the researchers were able to send out a new questionnaire 
in 2004 to the approximately 11,000 men from the original study pop- 
ulation. Almost 70 percent of them completed the questionnaire.” 


Project Metropolitan in Sweden 


In Sweden, the study population was defined as all children born in 
1953 and living in the Greater Stockholm area on November 1, 1963 — 
a total of 15,117 individuals. Thus the population also included chil- 
dren who were born outside Stockholm, either in another part of the 
country or abroad. Of the total, 7,719 were boys and 7,398 girls.” 
Today more than 1,000 of them are no longer living. 
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“Here are some questions about how 
you enjoy your schoolwork and some 
other things. The questions should be 
answered yes or no by placing a cross (x) 
in either the yes-box or the no-box. You 
are to answer the questions as correctly 
as you can, and you should give us your 
exact thoughts. Nobody either at school 
or at home will get to see your answers, 
and they will only be read by a person 
who does not know you.” 

Instructions from the School Survey 
questionnaire 1966. 


“I have a few momentary images. I 
remember that I thought it was fun. 
It was fun to answer questions about 
friends and a class party and what you 
wanted to be when you grew up. Nobody 
reacted negatively. Quite the reverse. 
And it was completely silent in the class- 
room, I remember. That didn’t happen 
very often. I remember that Mum was 
also interviewed later on. Someone came 
to our home and I think Mum was proud 
of being asked to answer questions. I 
was there in the background, and some- 
times Mum turned to me to help with 
an answer.” 

(Jan Andersson) 


Born in 1953 


The collection of data was initiated in the late spring of 1966 witha 
questionnaire distributed to all the children. This survey was labelled 
the School Study because it was completed in the classroom during 
school hours. The next major questionnaire survey, the Family Study, 
was conducted two years later. It was not until 1985 that a third 
questionnaire survey was conducted, in collaboration with Radio 
Sweden’s audience surveys. Since this questionnaire focused largely 
on leisure time habits, it was labelled the Culture and Leisure Time 
Study. There were also plans for further surveys. These did not make 
it past the planning stage, however, as a result of difficulties obtain- 
ing permission from the Data Protection Authority, which was estab- 
lished in 1973. 


The School Survey 


More or less all of the affected Swedish agencies and organisa- 
tions supported the School Study, but unlike in Norway, the mass 
media showed no major interest in the research. The daily broad- 
sheet Dagens Nyheter noted however, on April 30, 1966, under the 
headline “15,000 Stockholm residents having their future charted in 
research project”, that the project had been given research funding, 
and an editorial comment published on May 2, 1966, referred to the 
project as an example of good research. 

As was noted earlier, no approach was made to the parents when 
the schools were contacted. At the same time, Statistics Sweden (SCB) 
and the Swedish Council for Social Science Research wrote a letter 
to “school managers, head teachers and certain teachers in Greater 
Stockholm” in which the latter were encouraged to participate in the 
survey of pupils born in 1953. The letter noted that the plans were 
to follow the students “prospectively during their education”, and 
that those responsible for the survey had consulted with the National 
Board of Education, the National Association of Legal Guardians, and 
with teachers’ and school directors’ organisations. The letter stated 
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Image 7. Stockholm schoolchildren born in 1953. Photographer: 
Unknown Copyright: Unknown, License: CC-BY-NC-ND. 
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“To be honest I can’t remember any- 
thing about the Metropolitan study. As 
a twin, you were constantly being stud- 
ied every which way. Metropolitan was 
probably just one among all the other 
studies. They blend into each other. The 
only thing I remember a bit more is that 
we once had to go from the Gärdes 
school to the school of arts, crafts and 
design, where we were to listen to voices 
and say whether the voices sounded kind 
or happy or angry! And that wasn’t the 
Metropolitan study.” 

(Ulla Abelin) 


“I remember that they wanted to know 
a great deal about the family. Among 
other things they wanted to know how 
many books you had at home. And I 
remember thinking HOW do you count 
books? We had so many. And there were 
questions about how much your parents 
earned. I didn’t know. And which social 
class you belonged to. I think I wrote 
upper-middle class. Some of the ques- 
tions were quite difficult for a school- 
child. Then I remember that someone 
came to our house later and interviewed 
Mum. She agreed to it of course. When 
society demanded something of you, you 
agreed to do it, that’s how it was. OK, 
please answer these questions!” 

(Lotta Samuelsson Aschberg) 
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that: “Agencies and organisations have recommended teachers and 
school directors to cooperate in the collection of the material.” There 
was also consultation with the Board of Education for the City and 
County of Stockholm, the Local Education Authority in Stockholm 
and with representatives of school managers and teachers in Greater 
Stockholm.?5 

Just prior to the start of the survey, the publication News from 
the National Board of Education, stated that: “The National Board 
of Education wishes, with reference to the significance of such a 
material as a basis for scientific research in the service of school and 
society, to recommend that school principals and teachers cooperate 
in ensuring that the intended information is added to the school sta- 
tistics to as great an extent as possible.”** In addition, the Association 
of Teachers in Colleges and Departments of Education, the National 
Union of Teachers, the National Association of Legal Guardians, 
the Association of School Principals and Directors of Education, 
the Association of Specialist and Technical Teachers, the Swedish 
Association for Remedial Teaching and the Swedish Teachers’ 
Union wrote a letter encouraging all school directors, head teachers 
and teachers to participate in the survey.” Against this background 
of complete agreement, it was not surprising that participation in 
the survey was more or less universal at the classroom level. Project 
Metropolitan was at this time not the only school survey. Since the 
beginning of the 1960s, Statistics Sweden had conducted a number 
of follow-up surveys within the school system in collaboration with 
a range of research institutions.”* 

The 1966 School Survey consisted of two questionnaires.” The 
first contained a cognitive test and questions on interests and attitudes 
towards school, leisure time and educational plans.3° The second con- 
tained, among other things, sociometric questions. The children were 
asked to name three classmates as best friends, which classmates they 
would like to arrange a class party with, and which classmates they 
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would most prefer to work together with in school. The second ques- 
tionnaire also asked about their career plans. 


The Family Survey 


The Family Survey was conducted two years later. The sample for this 
survey comprised a total of 4,021 guardians, primarily mothers, who 
completed a questionnaire about, among other things, their views on 
child-rearing, occupational choices and social conditions. The sample 
was stratified. This meant that all the mothers of the children who 
had the best and the worst results on the cognitive tests included in 
the School Survey were included, along with the mothers of every fifth 
child between these two extremes. The reason for this was that the 
researchers were particularly interested in social mobility, and in order 
to conduct statistically reliable calculations, it was important to include 
a sufficient number of the children with the best and worst results. 

The survey was divided into five sections. The first contained ques- 
tions about the mothers’ family situation and their relationship with 
the child; the second focused on the work and occupations of mater- 
nal and paternal grandparents, parents and children; and the third 
included questions about the child’s educational and occupational 
plans, the parents’ involvement in school work and their attitudes 
to school and different occupations. The fourth section dealt with 
norms and the child’s behaviour and relationships with family mem- 
bers, while the fifth section focused on more general questions about 
child-rearing, society and the future. 

When the project was called into question in 1986, it was partly 
because the information presented to the mothers had not been suf- 
ficiently clear. Nor was it felt that the link to the School Survey in 
which the mothers’ children had participated two years earlier had 
been made clear. When one reads the letter sent to the parents today, 
this link does not appear to have been made so unclear. The letter 
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“As I remember, I was interviewed and 
questioned a number of times about dif- 
ferent things. Not so strange, maybe. There 
was no doubt a lot to look into when it 
came to an odd boy with dyslexia, difficul- 
ties in school and a stammer. But all those 
studies meant that I felt like Pd been cho- 
sen, a bit special. I thought that there must 
quite simply be someone or some people 
who knew better and who understood 
things better than the teachers at school. 
Those who understood better knew that 
there was something special about me, and 
wanted to find out more about me and 
what it was that made me that way.” 

(Bo Ostlund) 


“There was something with an incred- 
ible number of questions that we sat 
there and were supposed to answer. 
None of us asked why and nobody won- 
dered what it was about. Our teacher 
had said that we were to fill in the 
answers and so we did it nicely and obe- 
diently. At the French School you always 
did what the teacher told you to, nicely 
and obediently.” 

(Margareta Kempe Allansson) 
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“I don’t have any particular memories 
of the Metropolitan study. There were 
often surveys in school and there was 
never any question about not answer- 
ing. You were twelve years old and you 
didn’t question things. We also had a 
very strict teacher, and she was someone 
that you didn’t oppose.” 

(Agneta Wolffelt) 


“The project is an attempt to improve 
our knowledge of how people’s lives 
take form in one way or the other. It has 
no immediate practical objectives other 
than the quest for knowledge. It is thus a 
question of so-called pure research. But 
like all research of this kind, the project 
is useful over the longer term, since the 
knowledge it provides will put us in a 
position to improve the conditions in 
which people live.” 

(Instructions to Statistics Sweden’s 
interviewers: Project Metropolitan 
1968, P 0763, Instruction of LOKO, 
Project Metropolitan archive) 
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stated that the survey was part of the Metropolitan study, and that 
the children were being followed in a large study which had included 
questionnaires and interviews. Unfortunately, no specific mention was 
made of the School Survey of 1966. 

The information contained in the instructions to the interviewers 
was more detailed, and the link to the School Survey was described 
clearly. For some reason, however, the study’s leadership wrote that 
this information was primarily intended for the interviewers them- 
selves. Thereafter, the interviewers received the following instruction: 
“Certain ips (interview persons) may conceivably be worried by the 
project’s ‘longitudinal character’, i.e. that children are followed over 
a long period of time and data on them are collected in a register, for 
example as a result of the debate about the Swedish Security Service. 
It would therefore be appropriate to present the survey quite truth- 
fully as a sociological family survey, in which we want to know about 
the families’ composition, background, habits and opinions. If an ip 
asks a direct question about whether the survey has anything to do 
with the school questionnaire from the spring of 1966, he/she should 
be informed that this is part of the same project, but that the Family 
Survey is self-contained within this project, and that it has nothing to 
do with school or the school authorities. By conducting several small 
studies within the same project, they can in part support one another. 
The spouses’ intimate marital life or sexual relations in general are 
not touched upon.”3! 

It would of course have been better if the project had clarified the 
links between the two surveys. But the contemporary debate made 
the researchers hesitant about doing so. Carl-Gunnar Janson would 
also come to regret this when the entire project was called into ques- 
tion eighteen years later: “Now, after the event, I unreservedly regret 
this misjudgement. I can only say that a great deal has changed since 
1968. At that time, interview subjects viewed questions about sex 
and marital life as offensive, but were generally not worried about 
registers and computers. It was in fact an argument in favour of the 
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study that the data would be handled completely impersonally using 
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computers. 


Documentation 


The project’s records document the work conducted to regularly col- 
lect additional data. When the study population had been identified 
with the help of the residency registration system, data were collected 
from a range of administrative registers such as birth journals, popu- 
lation and housing records, national service enrolment information, 
social services registers, county council data and crime registers. It 
is very likely that collecting the data required more work than the 
researchers had imagined. Even at this stage there were aspirations to 
work on theory development and to conduct preliminary analyses of 
the data that had been collected. In the project report for the period 
1967-1969, however, Janson wrote that “for the time being, the work 
to process the data has been interrupted pending the arrival of the 
delayed data”, but that the intention had been to report preliminary 
results following the long data collection period, ..., something which 
had thus not been possible.”33 In spite of the stress of the data col- 
lection work, Janson nonetheless succeeded in publishing an article 
in the journal Youth and Society in 1970, in which he discussed the 
project’s future analyses of youth crime.3+ 

Prior to the introduction of the Data Act, all that was required to 
collect data from the relevant registers was the permission of those 
who maintained the registers. At the end of the 1960s and the begin- 
ning of the 1970s, however, growing concern was noted among the 
public and in the media regarding how the so-called supercomputers 
might be used. One sign of this concern was that from June 1972, as a 
result of earlier changes in practice, Statistics Sweden would no longer 
release information on crime at the individual level. Since Statistics 
Sweden received their crime data from the Swedish Police Authority, 
however, Janson made a direct application for the data to the Police 
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“There are of course no restrictions for 
LOKO (the interviewer) to mention or 
talk about Project Metropolitan with the 
ip (interview person). The ip’s possible 
questions must obviously be answered 
truthfully. Referring to the project may 
also conceivably increase certain ips’ will- 
ingness to be interviewed. But the project 
may not be described in such a way that 
the ip is given the completely erroneous 
impression that the family is constantly 
being secretly monitored, with observa- 
tions being recorded in a register.” 

(Project Metropolitan 1968, P 0763, 
supplementary instruction for LOKO 
[Local representative], Project Metro- 
politan archive) 
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Board, which was granted.35 In spite of this success, new problems 
emerged: “Since that time, a series of data-technical, almost farcical 
complications have meant that it has not been possible to transfer the 
information to the project’s own tapes.” 3° 

The reason was that the university and the Swedish Police 
Authority had different computer systems. In May 1973, the project 
applied for information from the 1965 population and housing cen- 
sus. “Following a written exchange, the application was rejected on 
May 28, 1973. I was informed of the decision on July ro, following 
repeated enquiries. It had been , the reason being made out of ‘consid- 
eration for the affected individuals’ integrity’.”37 The difficulties were 
linked to the fact that a new agency, The Swedish Data Protection 
Authority was to be established on July 1, 1973, and that the fol- 
lowing year, Sweden would become the first country in the world to 
introduce data protection legislation. 


The Swedish Data Protection Authority, the 
Data Act, and the Social Scientists 


The sociologists and social science faculties find themselves in open 
conflict with the Data Protection Authority. What should the research- 
ers inform the Project Metropolitan children about? The first decision 
is made to anonymise the data. 

The Swedish Data Protection Authority and the Data Act caused 
a great deal of concern among empirically focused social scientists 
in Sweden. Prior to the Act’s introduction in 1974, their work had 
only been regulated by the Secrecy Act and by ethical guidelines. The 
period between the mid-1970s and 1986, when Project Metropolitan 
became the subject of a major social debate, was characterised by 
more or less open conflict between social researchers and the Data 
Protection Authority. The researchers argued that the new Act rep- 
resented a threat to the freedom of research. The Data Protection 
Authority argued that the research risked violating individuals’ per- 
sonal integrity. 

When the Data Act came into force, Project Metropolitan made 
an application to maintain a personal data register.’ Just over a year 
later, in November 1975, the Data Protection Authority investigated 
the project, and noted that the individuals included in the register 
had not been informed that information on them had been collected 
from various authorities.3? A permit to maintain a personal data reg- 
ister was issued the following June, but with reservations: “When it 
comes to the supplementation of existing registers with information 


from registers maintained by other agencies, this will as a rule be 


Image 8. The Data Protection Authority’s Director General, Jan Freese, 
1985. Photographer: Kent Hult/Sydsvenskan. Copyright: Kent Hult/ 
Sydsvenskan, License: CC-BY-NC-ND. 
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“ 


. more than one social scientist — 
both young and old — [has] been heard 
to express the suspicion that the Data 
Protection Authority’s reviews of social 
research instruments in questionnaire 
surveys may constitute a means of 
diverting attention from more seri- 
ous and intractable integrity problems 
linked to the administrative personal 
data registers that are maintained by 
public sector agencies and commercial 
organs. A less sinister interpretation is 
that the Data Protection Austhority and 
its board of directors have never prop- 
erly thought through the special situatio 
n occupied by research, nor its needs and 
its both critical and innovative role.” 

Letter to the Data Protection 
Authority from the Swedish Sociological 
Association, March 1975, signed by 
Professors Ulf Himmelstrand, Hans 
Berglind and Robert Erikson. 
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conditional upon acquiring the consent of those registered.”4° In the 
project’s Work Report for 1975/1976, Janson briefly discussed the 
new requirements resulting from the Data Protection Authority’s 
decision. He stated that the project would be able to retain the data 
that had been collected to date, but that the Authority’s “instructions” 
meant that it would be difficult and in “some cases impossible” to 
collect new data since, as Janson noted, “remarkably, this relates not 
only to questionnaire surveys but also to register studies.” 

However, the Data Protection Authority’s decision was more a mat- 
ter of making a point than of issuing an instruction, which could be 
discerned from the Authority’s use of the term “as a rule”. But Janson 
and his colleagues interpreted the Authority’s statement as a demand, 
and they responded by intensifying the conflict. 


The Swedish Sociological Association takes a stand 


A little over a year earlier, the Swedish Sociological Association had 
written to the Data Protection Authority and insisted that social 
research should be exempted from the regulations. The Association 
also wanted to meet with the Authority for talks. In its letter, the 
Association divided the registers into three categories: administrative, 
membership, and statistical and research registers. The objectives of 
the latter category were exclusively to provide knowledge concern- 
ing groups, not individuals. Thus, research could not pose a threat to 
individuals’ personal integrity. The Association argued further that 
the “personal data in social research, even prior to the introduction 
of the Data Act, have been both more inaccessible and less interesting 
for unauthorised exploitation than the data in the majority of other 
personal data registers.” This was due to the fact that research reg- 
isters were based on samples. At the same time, the letter’s authors 
accepted that large data sets, of the kind maintained by Statistics 
Sweden, could be used for research, but noted that these data were 
protected by the Secrecy Act. 


The Swedish Data Protection Authority, the Data Act, and the Social Scientists 


The Sociological Association also objected to the new requirement 
for research institutions to provide information to registered individ- 
uals detailing the information that the registers contained about them. 
This requirement would in effect run counter to the intention of the 
legislation. The reason for this was that “one as a rule does not know 
who is included in a certain sample”, and that it would therefore 
be “difficult and expensive, if not impossible, to find out in which 
surveys of this kind a given individual had participated.” The new 
Act would change this situation, making it necessary to establish new 
registers in order to have a record of the samples people had partici- 
pated in. Since the Act was already in effect, the Association proposed 
a number of “practical solutions that would, in a way that would 
satisfy the Data Protection Authority, separate personal identity num- 
bers, or other information that made it possible to identify people, 
from other factual information in the personal data registers used in 
social science, except in cases where personal identity numbers were 
required for the administration of panel studies or to combine data 
from different registers.” 

The formulation chosen by the Association gives an intimation of 
the problems associated with studies that follow the same individuals 
over a long period of time in the way that Project Metropolitan did. 
The Sociological Association was therefore worried that the new Act 
would force researchers to remove personal identity numbers from 
their data, which would mean that projects of this kind would have 
to be discontinued. 

The Association also claimed to hold a fundamentally positive view 
of “confidentiality protections and the work of the Data Protection 
Authority in this respect”. However, the Association stated that it 
felt very concerned at the way the Authority had written that they 
would examine the “nature and quantity of the personal informa- 
tion that will be included in the register”. This concern was linked 
to criticisms that had been voiced in 1974 in relation to the so-called 
ULF-surveys.*! The Data Protection Authority and the Chancellor of 
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The first annual meeting of the Swedish 
Sociological Association was held in 
1962. At that time, sociology had been 
a university subject for a little over ten 
years. The tasks of the Sociological 
Association were formulated in the fol- 
lowing four points: 


e To promote the scientific develop- 
ment of sociology and its fields of 
application 

e To safeguard the trade-union in- 
terests of its members 

e To work for an improved under- 
standing of sociology and social 
science at the public sector agen- 
cies, and among the public 

e To strengthen sociology’s profes- 
sionalism and sense of responsi- 
bility 
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Justice, Ingvar Gullnas, had questioned whether these surveys could 
be compatible with the protection of personal integrity, and the Data 
Protection Authority, in collaboration with Statistics Sweden, had 
wanted to review the survey questionnaire and possibly remove any 
“sensitive” questions. The Sociological Association argued that there 
was a risk that not only questions “that are sensitive in some sense” 
would be removed, but also questions “that could lead to serious social 
criticism or that are sensitive for organisations and the authorities.” 

The Sociological Association argued that the Data Protection 
Authority was in actual fact protecting the interests of the power- 
ful at the expense of individual interests. Since social research in no 
way constituted a threat to individual integrity, the Data Protection 
Authority was protecting “the undesirable ‘integrity’ of the author- 
ities and established interests from critical information.” Therefore, 
the Association claimed that members had “expressed concern that 
this type of review might become a means of governing the country’s 
social research from the perspective of the authorities and other estab- 
lished interests.” One of the Sociological Association’s conclusions 
was that “the Data Protection Authority and its board of directors 
have never properly thought through the special situation occupied 
by research, nor its needs or its critical and innovative role.” 

If the Sociological Association was looking for a confrontation 
with the Data Protection Authority, it had succeeded. The Authority 
would later return to the Association’s statement that it had not prop- 
erly thought through the research community’s special role. 


Further attacks on the social scientists 


In May 1975, further criticism of Project Metropolitan was pub- 
lished. This time it was Kerstin Anér, a Member of Parliament rep- 
resenting the Swedish Liberal Party (Folkpartiet), who criticised the 
project in an article in the national newspaper Svenska Dagbladet.* 
She stated that since the introduction of the Data Act a year earlier, 
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there had been very few complaints from the authorities. By contrast, 
there had been “loud and intense” complaints from the research com- 
munity. Anér referred to medical registers by name, but argued that 
the social science registers were the real problem, since in this case 
the research came so close to the decision-making process at both the 
public and individual levels “that it was no longer possible to distin- 
guish between them. Access to data then becomes the same as access 
to power. Neither being able to refuse [access to one's] data, nor being 
able to gain access to them, becomes a new form of powerlessness.” 

Anér used Project Metropolitan as an example, arguing that 
“Sociologists have selected several thousand individuals, all born in 
Stockholm in 1953, and are subjecting them to a series of interviews 
over many years. With the help of these, they obtain a good picture of 
many aspects of these Stockholmers’ lives. They then expand on this 
with information from a large number of public registers — childcare, 
prison and probation, healthcare etc. Thus, those interviewed are laid 
bare under the researchers’ microscopes to a much greater extent than 
they can imagine themselves.” 

She went on to criticise the project’s objectives as vague: “To see 
how the Stockholmers live, are housed, relocate, work, and thus per- 
haps become the basis for certain measures on the part of politicians.” 
This would increase the power of the politicians. In the same breath, 
Anér argued that the quality of the data was poor, “full of sources 
of error” and that it therefore could not result in useful research: 
“If this kind of manipulation of data concerning individuals is to be 
permitted, all of it carefully furnished with personal identity numbers, 
all of it stored for an indefinite period of time, it really ought to be 
proved for each individual research project that the benefits outweigh 
the risks for the individuals involved.” But this test in itself was not 
enough: “One must otherwise, by political means, weigh the bene- 
fits for a group of having this information, against the benefits for 
another group where this information does not exist or where they 


themselves may exercise direct control over it.” 
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Subsequent critics of the project would also return to Anér’s argu- 
ments. In hindsight, one might ask why it was that it was only the 
researchers who were identified as a threat. The information, after 
all, had originally been recorded in administrative registers. The data 
taken from these registers by researchers could not be used to make 
decisions that might affect individuals’ lives. 


Jan Freese, the computers and the scientists 


One year after the publication of Kerstin Anér’s article on Project 
Metropolitan, the book Data och livskvalitet (Data and Quality of 
Life) was published by the appeal court judge and director of the Data 
Protection Authority, Jan Freese, in which he expressed major concern 
over developments.*+ He argued that the individual would soon be 
“living as in an aquarium, where everything could be seen by every- 
one.” Among other things, he mentioned Project Metropolitan. His 
criticism of the researchers was particularly sharp. The social scien- 
tists, and the sociologists in particular, had of course argued that reg- 
isters should be divided up into administrative and research registers. 

Jan Freese agreed that there was a difference, but that this was often 
limited to the “objectives” and that there was occasionally no differ- 
ence between the registers, since the statistician and the researcher 
both used “an exact copy of the administrative register” .45 


From time immemorial, politicians have talked about how they wished 
to change the world, with emphasis on improvement. But what have 
been the end results? People were quick to make use of computers, but 
always clumsily and awkwardly. Just consider all the mistakes that 
were made when people started to produce sociological models. At the 
beginning of the digital age, with the help of scientists and planners, 
models were developed for new societies, with the correct proportions, 
rationally and economically, between maternity hospitals, nurseries, 
schools, workplaces, hospitals, geriatric care and crematoria. People 
were selected with the help of society’s central information systems 
on healthcare, social services and the corrections system, and test data 
were collected on intelligence, together with workplace information 
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on work capacity and relations among co-workers etc. The correct 
social structures that were necessary for the models that had been 
developed were identified, and people were placed into them. While 
they were unable to program in happiness at this stage, many benefits 
were produced. 

Jan Freese, cited from the Danish Journal Data (1976) and the book 
Den maktfullkomliga oförmågan (The Powerful inability) (1987). 


It was true that the researchers used information from administra- 
tive registers, and this type of research has since become even more 
common. Today this research is much more sophisticated and has 
given Swedish social and medical research a unique position in the 
world. The central difference between the public sector administra- 
tive registers and the research registers was — and still is — that the 
authorities can make decisions about specific individuals based on 
the information in these registers, whereas researchers cannot and 
should not affect the lives of specific individuals. Freese noted that 
research was also conducted by public sector agencies. Research of 
this kind has expanded in more recent years, and it is of course 
extremely important that such agencies separate their research from 
possible measures focused on specific individuals.+ However, this 
problem did not arise in relation to Project Metropolitan, which was 
university based. 

Freese raised the same criticism of social research as Anér. He 
argued that the data contained in the registers were often of such poor 
quality that the research would also necessarily be poor. He ignored, 
or was not aware of, the fact that there were methods for dealing with 


missing or incorrect data. 


Protests from the Faculty of Social Sciences 


In the project report for 1976/1977, the growing conflict between the 
project and the Data Protection Authority emerges even more clearly. 
Janson wanted to collect data on the results of the physical and psy- 
chological tests conducted on the children’s fathers at the time of their 
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entry into national service, but this was not to be. The permit granted 
by the Data Protection Authority in 1976 had, as already noted, stated 
that the permission of those registered would be required in connec- 
tion with questionnaire surveys and, as a rule, also for the addition 
of new register data. Janson maintained that there was a particularly 
important difference between questionnaire surveys and register data. 
He therefore objected to the idea that all types of data collection 
should require the consent of those included in the study. The study 
subjects could not be viewed as “participating” in the collection of 
data from registers, and consent should therefore not be required. 

Unlike questionnaire surveys, the use of information from regis- 
ters did not lead to the production of new data.‘” These data already 
existed, and were simply being utilised by the researchers: “The posi- 
tion adopted by the Data Protection Authority that the consent of 
those registered may in principle be required in connection with reg- 
ister studies, and not only in connection with questionnaire surveys 
where consent is uncontested, is of major significance as a matter of 
principle. This may represent a serious threat to the use of the almost 
unique information source that has to date been available to Swedish 
researchers in the form of the system of population registers.” 4° 

Janson sought the support of the Faculty of Social Sciences at 
Stockholm University. This support manifested itself in April 1977, 
when the faculty board sent a letter to the Data Protection Authority, 
signed by Professor Olof Ruin and the faculty board’s secretary, 
Agneta Englund. The faculty noted that the Data Protection Authority 
had the previous June allowed Project Metropolitan to retain data 
that had been collected prior to the introduction of the Data Act. The 
faculty’s view of this was positive, but the faculty agreed with the crit- 
icism that the Sociological Association had voiced two years earlier 
with regard to the Data Protection Authority’s statement that: “When 
it comes to the supplementation of existing registers with information 
from registers maintained by other agencies, this will as a rule be con- 
ditional upon acquiring the consent of those registered.” 
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The faculty board also perceived the Data Protection Authority’s 
statement as a directive and argued that in the light of such a rule 
“it was likely to be more or less impossible, or at least very difficult, 
to use register data concerning living individuals in social scientific 
research.” The reasons were both practical and financial, and the 
use of questionnaires as an alternative was often worse, since these 
could be subject to low response frequencies even if the respondents 
were positively disposed towards the research. This problem was par- 
ticularly serious in relation to small and atypical population groups 
“e.g. persons known in connection with certain types of crime” and 
because privileged groups would “be able to prevent register studies 
of social disparities.” 4 

On the one side were the researchers, with their ethical guidelines, 
who were certain that their registers could never be used for any- 
thing other than research. On the other side stood the Data Protection 
Authority, who for the benefit of the individual citizens were to avert 
any tendencies towards their being controlled with the help of the 
computer. Moreover, the Authority wanted to serve as a bastion 
against oppression and the abuse of power. The Data Protection 
Authority viewed the researchers’ statements as a provocation. 


The decision to anonymise the data 


In May 1977, the Data Protection Authority replied to the faculty’s let- 
ter: “As can be seen from the decision regarding Project Metropolitan 
[...] as a rule, the condition will be that consent is obtained from 
those registered. Thus the issue is examined on a case by case basis, 
and exceptions are possible and have occurred.” 5° This was an impor- 
tant clarification. Thereafter, the Data Protection Authority did not 
demand that all of those included in Project Metropolitan should be 
informed. Instead the Authority determined that the data should be 
anonymised in 1983.5 Until that time, the researchers would be per- 
mitted to continue to collect data from registers as before, but for 
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the planned future interview surveys, the condition was that those 
affected would be given complete information. 

The Data Protection Authority’s reply included an appendix, whose 
contents were intended to illustrate the Authority’s train of thought.” 
The appendix took the form of a lecture that the Authority’s Director 
General had held the previous year on the issue of the Data Protection 
Authority and medical research.’ The lecture had begun by citing 
the 1975 letter from the Sociological Association, which stated that 
the Authority and its board of directors had “never properly thought 
through the special situation held by research, nor its needs or its 
critical and innovative role.” In response to this criticism, the Director 
General presented on the one hand a statement from the Swedish 
Liberals’ (Folkpartiet’s) data policy program, and on the other a parlia- 
mentary bill presented by the Swedish Conservatives (Moderaterna). 
The Liberals’ statement argued, among other things, that the research 
“should be able to show not only that a given survey had a reasonable 
objective, but also that this objective would actually be achieved by 
the survey, that it could not equally be achieved by any other means, 
and that the survey did not come into conflict with the individual’s 
right to personal integrity.” The Conservatives’ parliamentary bill 
argued that citizens could not be “expected to play their part in the 
future by acting as guinea pigs in research contexts, unless certain 
minimum requirements were met with regard to the protection of 


personal integrity.” 


Catch-22 


The Data Protection Authority’s decision not only stopped the planned 
collection of data concerning the fathers at enrolment into national 
service, but also an interview survey on family formation and entry 
into the labour market. The latter survey was to have been based 
on the same sample as the Family Survey, but would focus on those 
born in 1953 themselves. It had initially been expected that it would 
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be possible to use these survey participants as a means of contacting 
their fathers in order to obtain consent to use their national service 
enrolment data. In the end neither data collection took place. In the 
project report for 1977, Janson noted that: “According to the Data 
Protection Authority’s decision of 22 June 1976, new data may not be 
added to the project for computer processing without the permission 
of those registered, in which case they must be informed in detail 
about all the data that has already been collected. Since it is impossi- 
ble to obtain such consent from a sufficiently large proportion of the 
population, and from particularly problematic categories of this pop- 
ulation, new data have not been collected for computer processing.” 
It was the interview survey that Janson judged to be impossible to 
conduct. He was worried that the requirement to provide information 
would lead to a high level of non-response, which would make the 
continued collection of register data impossible. 

At the end of the 1970s, the project found itself in something of a 
catch-22 situation. A great deal of work had been invested in collect- 
ing data up to the point at which the children of 1953 were just over 
twenty years old. This would amount to a massive waste of money and 
effort if it were not possible to continue until they had at least started 
to establish themselves in the labour market and to start families. The 
project’s research questions were focused on the significance of child- 
hood conditions for, among other things, social mobility, while to 
date, the project only had data relating to childhood and growing up, 
whereas data relating to entering adulthood was missing. At the same 
time, the new regulations meant that the research participants had to 
be informed about all the data that had been collected every time a 
new questionnaire or interview survey was conducted. The possibility 
of obtaining the consent required by the Data Protection Authority in 
connection with an interview survey was overshadowed by the risk 
that the participants would not want to continue. The development of 
computer technology had resulted in fantastic opportunities to pro- 
cess large data sets of the kind produced in Project Metropolitan, but 
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“The Data Protection Authority has in 
this regard given particular considera- 
tion to the fact that these data will, only 
to a very limited extent introduce new 
information to the register concerning 
those registered, that would change the 
assessments already made on the issue 
of integrity in any essential respect. The 
Data Protection Authority would like 
to mention once again that the essential 
issue from the personal integrity per- 
spective is that the register cannot be 
maintained further than until the end of 
1984, unless those included in the regis- 
ter are informed about the registration 
of their data, and at the same time give 
their consent to such registration.” 

Swedish Data Protection Authority, 
reference no. 574-83. 
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at the same time, the climate of public opinion had also undergone 
a shift. Unlike today, computers were not something that everybody 
owned, but rather only existed as bulky machines controlled by pub- 
lic sector agencies. This raised concerns about their improper use for 
purposes of monitoring and controlling the public. 

As has been noted, the Data Protection Authority had not per- 
sisted in its demand that the collection of new register data should 
require the consent of those registered, and at the beginning of 1979, 
it also formally modified its decision. A supplementary statement was 
issued in relation to the earlier pronouncement that the project should 
inform those registered in connection with the collection of new reg- 
ister data. This supplementary statement noted that the earlier pro- 
nouncement “was primarily focused on a so-called follow-up survey 
in the form of interviews that had been planned for the final phase 
of the study [...]”, and “since the data that are now being collected 
are exclusively drawn from the registers of the agencies that have 
previously provided data for the study, the Data Protection Authority 
finds that it should also be possible to waive the requirement of pro- 
viding information to those registered in the current instance.” It 
had taken the Data Protection Authority almost three years to clarify 
its 1976 decision. 

In September 1981, the project applied to supplement its register 
once again, and also to extend the length of the project until 1984. 
In the application, Janson made a reservation that further data series, 
which were not specified in the application, might need to be added. 
The reason given was that there would otherwise be a risk of the 
study becoming obsolete. “If an important new research question 
were to arise in the subject area covered by the project during the 
estimated five years that remain of the project, further additions may 
be required.” 55 

One month later, the Authority responded that it would not will- 
ingly grant the project a new permit, unless it was assured that the 
register would be anonymised: 
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The Data Protection Authority has previously stated its view in princi- 
ple on the issue of providing information to those registered concern- 
ing, among other things, the extent of the register. For various reasons, 
the Authority found it possible to refrain from prescribing directives of 
this kind regarding this register. The basis for the assessment included 
the fact that the register would be maintained during a limited period 
of time [...]. The Department [of Sociology] should therefore, as 
far as possible, provide an account of the possibilities of for exam- 
ple anonymising the register once the described additions have been 
made, or at the time at which the register’s permit expires. The Data 
Protection Authority feels it is important even now to express its view 
that if the register is to be maintained for an additional period of time, 
then the issue of providing information to those registered ought once 
again to be taken up for consideration.” 


Carl-Gunnar Janson then specified the variables of interest and 
wrote in relation to the issue of anonymisation that: “Once all 
the data relating to the observation period up to and including 
1983 have been incorporated, the personal data register may be 
anonymised if the project’s population tape’ is archived long 
term, for a suggested period of ten years.”5* In December, the Data 
Protection Authority decided that the project would be allowed an 
extension until 1984, as requested. But in order to continue subse- 
quent to that time, those registered should be informed. The Data 
Protection Authority also wanted clarification concerning which 
data were to be collected.*° 


The key tapes and the third and final questionnaire 


In December 1984, Janson applied once again for an extension of 
the project. He wanted to finalise all the register data and conduct 
the Leisure Time Survey during the spring of 1985. This new survey 
would be conducted using a postal questionnaire and the questions 
would relate to “radio and TV, reading, other leisure time activities, 
church attendance, holidays, access to holiday homes and certain 
other resources. Employment, occupation, the composition of the 
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“[...] the project involves a very substan- 
tial investment in terms of money and 
work, and the combined project data 
may be of significant value for studies 
focused on the living conditions of mid- 
dle-aged and elderly people, e.g. occupa- 
tional careers and social mobility, health 
and mortality, unemployment and assis- 
tance needs, family conditions and social 
adjustment [...] In ten years, it may be 
deemed possible to inform the individ- 
uals included in the register, or certain 
categories of them, about their inclusion 
in the register. In twenty years, there may 
be reason to note which cohort members 
have died, etc.” 

Letter from Carl-Gunnar Janson to 
the Data Protection Authority, 1985-12- 
16, reference no. 2991-85. 
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In 2004 the Ethical Review Act was intro- 
duced in Sweden, targeting all research 
on humans. The implications for the 
social sciences were related to collection 
and use of so-called sensitive informa- 
tion about identifiable individuals, such 
as race or ethnic origin, political opin- 
ions, religious beliefs, membership in a 
trade union, issues relating to health or 
sexuality. Moreover, information about 
previous convictions or other coercive 
measures are regarded as sensitive. The 
researcher must obtain approval from a 
regional ethical vetting board in order to 
collect and/or use such data. From June 
2008 the research must be approved by 
the board even though participants have 
given their consent. 
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household, partner’s employment and occupation and the respond- 
ents’ perceptions and evaluations of their current situation.” 6° 

The application was later supplemented with a detailed description 
of the questions and of the introductory information to be included in 
the questionnaire: “Most of you, who are now being asked to partici- 
pate, completed questionnaires in school when you were aged 13. Two 
years later the majority of your mothers were interviewed. The project 
has since not collected any new data but has only included already exist- 
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ing information from registers.”°' The omission of any reference to the 
word Metropolitan was probably due to the fact that almost nobody 
who was included in the survey was aware of the word at that time. 
Otherwise it was clear that those who were being asked to participate 
had been included in earlier surveys. The Data Protection Authority 
approved the application and the register permit was therefore extended 
until the end of 1985. It was stipulated that those interviewed should be 
informed about the register’s aim and planned application, what type 
of information was included, and where it had been gathered, and that 
providing information was to be voluntary. For those who did not wish 
to be included in the study, the personal data should “be removed from 
automatic data processing media or anonymised as soon as possible.” * 

The questionnaire for the Leisure Time Survey was distributed in 
1985, and the final collections of register data were conducted at the 
beginning of 1986.6 This was done in a way which may be viewed 
as a forerunner of the methods that have since become completely 
dominant. A data tape including the participants’ personal identity 
numbers and a list of serial numbers was sent to Statistics Sweden. 
Statistics Sweden added information on among other things treat- 
ment for alcohol abuse, and then returned the data tape with the 
serial numbers, but with the personal identity numbers removed. 
Meanwhile, the project was anonymised via the destruction of the 
“key tape” (which linked the serial numbers to the personal identity 
numbers), while the material could nonetheless still be updated with 
the help of the serial numbers. 
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At the end of December 1985, Janson had sent one additional 
application to the Data Protection Authority. Prior to the delayed, but 
imminent, anonymisation of the data, he once again posed a ques- 
tion that he had raised five years earlier. He wanted to submit the 
key tape containing the serial and personal identity numbers to the 
Swedish National Archive, noting that the information that had been 
collected might also be valuable for studies of the living conditions 
of middle-aged and older individuals, with regard to, for example, 
health and family factors. 

A short time later, the Data Protection Authority asked the Swedish 
National Archive to formulate an opinion. This opinion stated: “The 
National Archive concurs with the proposal of the Data Protection 
Authority that the personal data register be submitted to the National 
Archive for safekeeping, and that an anonymised copy may be retained 
by the data controller.” The National Archive emphasised that “the 
register’s unique character, the size and composition of the population 
studied, the extent of the registered personal data and the length of 
the study period to date, indicate that it is important to preserve the 
opportunity for extended longitudinal studies.” 64 

However, on March 5, 1986 the Data Protection Authority rejected 
Janson’s request to submit the key tape to the National Archive.*% 
The Authority also determined that the register should be anonymised 
by May 30. Three Authority members from the Social Democrats 
and one from the Swedish Confederation of Professional Employees 
(TCO) felt that the available information was inadequate, and there- 
fore wanted the decision to be postponed. They therefore abstained 
when the decision went to the vote. 
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“I felt that the rule of law was endan- 
gered. That no one was taking a stand 
on either the content or the project as a 
whole in relation to other similar ven- 
tures. There was an expectation of a res- 
olution — at any cost. And there was that 
press conference waiting, where one’s 
heroism was to be narrated.” 

(Birgitta Frejhagen Social Democrat 
and member of the board of the Data 
Protection Authority 1974-1987, Klein 
2009) 


The Debate on Project Metropolitan 


The Project Metropolitan debate is started by the broadsheet Dagens 
Nyheter, and soon spreads to other newspapers and to radio and tel- 
evision. Four thousand people request register excerpts. The Supreme 
Commander of the Swedish armed forces views Project Metropolitan 
as a national security threat. The integrity debate dies down. 

On February 10, 1986, the Project Metropolitan debate was trig- 
gered by the broadsheet Dagens Nyheter (DN). The headline on news- 
paper placards read “Project Metropolitan: 15,000 Swedes in secret 
data register”. Headlines on the inside pages included “Observed in 
secret for 20 years” and “Researchers know everything about 15,000 
Swedes”. A short time earlier, Janson had embarked on a long-planned 
journey to the USA, having been invited as a visiting lecturer. He was 
therefore forced to deal with the serious situation in which the project 
suddenly found itself from abroad. In hindsight, there is little doubt 
that things would have been better if he had been in Stockholm when 
the controversy erupted. 

The DN articles turned out to be the start of an intensive debate 
with extensive media coverage. From the time of the first DN arti- 
cle on February 10 until the end of March, the four high-circulation 
Stockholm newspapers Aftonbladet, Dagens Nyheter, Expressen and 
Svenska Dagbladet published 13 3 headlines on Project Metropolitan. 
An exhaustive review of the Project Metropolitan controversy would 
require a book of its own. No such book has been written, but the 
following year Gunilla Qwerin was commissioned by the Swedish 


Image 9. The TV-show “Magasinet”, February 1986. Photographer: 
Jan Wirén/Sydsvenskan. Copyright: Jan Wirén/Sydsvenskan, License: 
CC-BY-NC-ND. 
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“We have not charted the lives of those 
born in 1953 in the most minute detail. 
The data we have were never intended 
for anything of this kind. We are statisti- 
cally oriented sociologists, and our data 
are intended for statistical analysis. We 
have relatively superficial (but in part 
sensitive) and sparse information, which 
is sufficient for our purposes, but not to 
describe the lives of specific individuals. 
Anyone who believes differently has 
been misled.” 

Carl-Gunnar Janson, handwritten 
document, Project Metropolitan archive. 
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National Council for Crime Prevention to study the media coverage 
of Project Metropolitan, and conducted a thorough analysis of the 
debate.°” 

Today, over 25 years later, many have forgotten the Project 
Metropolitan debate, while others are too young to have any memory 
of it at all. The debate nonetheless continues to influence the condi- 
tions for social research in Sweden. In spite of the harsh media criti- 
cism, it would turn out that no formal misconduct had taken place. 
The media also discovered that the legislation they had used to lash 
out at the research community could also be turned on them. Many 
social researchers supported Project Metropolitan, albeit not always 
publicly. And there was serious concern about the possible long- 
term consequences of the debate for social research. The year after 
the media controversy, for example, the Swedish Medical Research 
Council wrote the following in its consultation response in respect 
of the governmental inquiry Protecting integrity in the information 
society: “The one-sided and unnuanced debate on this type of research 
[epidemiological research based on register data (author's note)] in 
relation to the so-called Metropolitan Project in 1986, has unfortu- 
nately had a negative effect on developments. Important projects have 
been discontinued. In certain cases, the collection of essential new 
data has been interrupted or discontinued, and in other cases active 
researchers have stopped accepting students.” * 

In subsequent decades, the memory of the media controversy 
became a nightmare that the research community largely tried to 
forget. Many also felt that criticisms might have been avoided if 
researchers had been more communicative and had played a more 
active role in the debate. Some also linked Project Metropolitan and 
similar register-based research to paternalism and social engineering. 

Dagens Nyheter’s “exposé” employed formulations and a termi- 
nology that discredited the researchers and that came to dominate 
the agenda of this debate for a long period of time. Although many of 
the project’s participants were not aware of their involvement in the 
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study, they had not been “observed in secret”, and of course Project 
Metropolitan did not know “everything about 15,000 Swedes”. The 
project had previously been the subject of both positive and nega- 
tive newspaper articles on a number of occasions and, as has already 
been mentioned, the Data Protection Authority’s Director General, 
Jan Freese, had written about it in his books.” 

In the first DN article, the Family Survey was described as being 
based on “in depth interviews”, when it had in fact been a question- 
naire survey, and Jan Freese was quoted, saying: “It’s like turning 
people into caged rabbits.” In addition, the article quoted Carl-Gunnar 
Janson’s fateful (as it would turn out) statement on research subjects’ 
being able to apply to have the information relating to them removed 
from the register: “It is grotesque that those interviewed should sub- 
sequently be able to deprive me of the material that I have been work- 
ing on for over twenty years. My having collected information about 
them from various registers doesn’t mean that they have participated. 
It is quite fantastic that they believe they can own the information 
that relates to them. Research should not be subject to the Data Act.” 

Both at the time and today, there is no legal right to be removed 
from a research register. If a person is included in a research project, 
and for example has been interviewed, it is not possible to subse- 
quently request that this information be removed. In formal terms, 
the data constitute public information. It is of course possible to 
discontinue one’s participation in the research, but researchers may 
continue to use any existing data. Thus, we citizens do not own any 
personal information that is contained in administrative registers.’° 
Some authorities remove data from their registers at various intervals, 
but those included in these registers cannot themselves decide to be 
removed.”! This was what Janson was referring to when he stated that 
the study participants did not own the information relating to them. 
The DN article also stated that the cover letter linked to the question- 
naire survey that was conducted in 1985 in collaboration with Radio 
Sweden’s listener surveys, did not include the information “that the 
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“I can still remember the shock I felt 
when the reporter from Expressen rang 
and said that I and 15,000 others were 
among the most scrutinised people in 
Sweden. I got my next shock when I 
opened the envelope containing my 
data excerpt from the register. It scared 
me that they had found out so much 
about me. [...] Since then I have never 
answered any questionnaires of any 
kind. Either orally or in writing. I don’t 
want to have my whole life charted.” 
(Manni Thofte) 
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researchers had been studying the recipients for many years.” This 
was not really the case (see the section entitled The key tapes and the 
third and final questionnaire). 

The day after the publication of its first article, Dagens Nyheter 
published the front-page headline “Storm breaks on secret data reg- 
ister”. Below the headline, the introduction read: “Shock, bitter- 
ness, fury. There has been a violent reaction to DN’s revelation that 
15,000 people have had their lives charted for over twenty years by 
a secret study.” On the inside pages, the project was described as 
“record-breakingly expensive”, since it had cost “over seven million 
in research grants”. Given that the project had been ongoing for over 
20 years, this was not a particularly large sum of money. The annual 
cost of the project to that point had been approximately 300,000 
SEK. The newspaper also published statements in which the Liberal 
Party Member of Parliament Ylva Annerstedt, and the Secretary of 
the Liberal Party expressed criticism of the project, whereas Birgitta 
Frejhagen, one of the Social Democrat members of the Data Protection 
Authority, expressed support: “My assessment is that the project is 
very important and that the researchers have handled the information 
they have been given very well.” 

The evening tabloids followed up the story on the same day that 
Dagens Nyheter published its first article. The headline in Aftonbladet 
read “15,000 Swedes in secret register — Stockholmers’ lives charted 
in great detail for over twenty years”.”* The Expressen front-page 
headline was “15,000 Stockholmers secretly monitored for 20 years. 
Find out what the computer knows about you — use the form pro- 
vided in Expressen”. The article’s text took a more personal turn: 
“Professor Carl-Gunnar Janson and his wife Ann-Marie at Stockholm 
University have been investigating and registering all Stockholmers 
born in 1953 for over 20 years. Virtually every piece of information 
that exists on an individual has been included in Janson’s register.” 
The front page showed a photograph of the downhill skier Manni 
Thofte with a clenched fist, who was quoted as saying that he did not 
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want to be monitored. Expressen also published the Jansons’ passport 
photographs and personal identity numbers. The article concluded 
with Ann-Marie Janson having to answer a number of questions that 
were similar to those posed by the project in the 1985 questionnaire. 
Unlike Aftonbladet, Expressen spoke only to Stockholmers born in 
1953 who held negative views about the project, and a column of text 
was devoted to a summary of interviews conducted with Jan Freese, 
with Justice Minister Sten Wickbom and with Gunnar Hökmark, the 
Conservative board member at the Data Protection Authority. Freese 
used his caged-rabbits’ metaphor, Wickbom said that he would con- 
vene his experts on data legislation to examine whether the register 
could be allowed to exist, while Hökmark wanted the register to be 
discontinued: “If the research project is to continue, the Professor will 
just have to contact all the 15,000 he wants to study.” 

The debate continued at a high level of intensity for almost a month, 
with headlines such as “When researchers peep through the keyhole”, 
“They stole the whole of my private life”, “Professor paid from the 
USA”, “How the Professor tricked his ‘guinea pigs’”, “Burn all the 
computer data about us”, “I refuse to give my correct personal iden- 
tity number”, “Pointless computer research”, “Secret boxes disappear 
from Project Metropolitan”. When Prime Minister Olof Palme was 
murdered on February 28, the intensity of the debate waned. At the 
beginning of March, Dagens Nyheter published a proclamation by 
ten prominent researchers” under the headline “Proclamation in sup- 
port of computer-aided empirical research”. The authors stated that 
“the mass media campaign against the use of computers in social, 
behavioural and medical research” was based on ignorance and 
misunderstanding, and that it could have damaging consequences. 
They emphasised that the goal of “computer-based research” was to 
improve the knowledge on, among other things disease, the function- 
ing of schools and social exclusion. Today, when every home has a 
computer and virtually everyone has his own smartphone, few would 
question the use of the computer as a research tool. Nonetheless, there 
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“I was mentioned in the newspaper 
because I worked in the marketing divi- 
sion at Dagens Nyheter at the time, and 
the journalists must have found out that 
I was born in ‘53.1 don’t think that it was 
OK to have ended up in a register from 
which one’s information could not be 
removed. But I wasn’t particularly upset, 
and I didn’t get involved in the debate. I 
was working with surveys myself, and I 
could understand why it can be a good 
thing to see the broader context and to 
be able to make improvements.” 
(Agneta Wolffelt) 
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“I didn’t get particularly involved. 
Nothing more than that I probably 
spoke with some other people about it. 
Then I requested a data excerpt in order 
to see what it said about me. But I didn’t 
go to Radiohuset [the offices of Radio 
Sweden] to demonstrate. It took a long 
time for the papers to come, and it didn’t 
make for very good reading. ld had a 
tough time in school, a working-class 
kid with a single mum and bad grades. 
Also, there were a number of things that 
were quite simply factually incorrect.” 
(Bo Ostlund) 
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remains concern about how personal data is dealt with in the context 
of research. The proclamation was criticised because it was financed 
by Statistics Sweden, and it probably did little to mollify those who 
were critical of Project Metropolitan. 

As the authors of the proclamation had feared, the debate pro- 
duced lasting effects. Response frequencies declined across a range 
of surveys, and some have argued that the debate was probably the 
“reason that the Population and Housing censuses were scrapped.”75 


4,000 register excerpt requests 


The massive amount of attention that was focused on Project 
Metropolitan as a result of the media debate gave rise to a great deal 
of curiosity concerning the contents of the register. Approximately 
4,000 individuals requested excerpts detailing the information that 
the register contained on them. This need not be interpreted as indi- 
cating that all these people were opposed to the research as such. 
Many were quite simply curious to know what the data said about 
them. 

The stack of requests for register excerpts rapidly produced a crit- 
ical workload for the few individuals working on the project. Errors 
appeared both in printouts of the excerpts and in the personal data 
stored in the register. Also, a number of ethical problems arose. Was it 
in fact right to send these individuals all the information contained in 
the register? Did the register contain information that they were not 
themselves aware of, and that might be damaging, for example that 
they had been adopted but had never been informed of this fact? 

One of those whose register excerpt contained incorrect personal 
information was the author Niklas Rådström, who wrote a debate 
article about this in Dagens Nyheter on May 25, 1986. His excerpt 
had been affected by a dislocation in the data set, so that the infor- 
mation in his excerpt belonged to a completely different person. The 
errors provided rewarding opportunities for sardonic observations 
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and Rådström concluded that Project Metropolitan was “a thor- 
oughly meaningless, crap study”. His conclusion was understandable, 
given the contents of his register excerpt. And it should be noted that 
the errors that had affected Radstr6m’s data (and that of a number of 
others) were corrected. 

As early as two weeks after the first Dagens Nyheter article, the 
Data Protection Authority held a meeting with the project’s staff. The 
objective was to clarify how the requests for information from the 
register should be dealt with.”* According to the minutes of this meet- 
ing, no excerpts were to be dispatched prior to the Data Protection 
Authority’s scheduled meeting on the future of the project. Incomplete 
requests (which lacked personal identity numbers etc.) were to be 
returned to those who had sent them with an invitation to submit a 
new request. Information could only be sent if it directly related to 
the individual making the request; excerpts would not, for example, 
be sent to mothers requesting information on deceased offspring. Nor 
would information from public agency records that was assessed to 
be inappropriate, be released. The same was the case for the responses 
made by mothers in the 1968 questionnaire survey. This was “to be 
communicated in a way that causes as little concern as possible.” 

On April 17, the Data Protection Authority conducted an inspec- 
tion of the project, motivated by complaints and questions from 
the public “due to their having requested register excerpts over two 
months ago, without as yet having received a response.” 

Ann-Marie Janson, who represented the project at the inspection, 
explained the problems associated with the large number of requests, 
and the inadequacy of the resources available to carry out the pro- 
gramming required for computerised register excerpts. A great deal of 
work had also been devoted to translating the coded data into com- 
prehensible text. But additional manpower had been called in, and 
in spite of the problems, the project expected to be able to respond 
to all the requests. Information from police and crime registers was 
not released, due to confidentiality regulations. Nor was information 
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relating to hospital admissions, discharges and diagnoses. The quality 
of these data was assessed to be too poor, and the project staff were 
concerned that the release of incorrect information could be harmful 
to those concerned. However, there were no legal grounds to support 
this course of action in the Secrecy Act. The project also intended not 
to release data to project participants that was based on information 
provided by their mothers in 1968 “in confidence and long prior to 
the introduction of the Data Act [...]. The data controller is of the 
view that the ethical duty towards the mother carries greater weight 
than the Data Act’s rule on releasing information.” The mothers 
would of course be provided with excerpts about themselves if these 
were requested. 

The Data Protection Authority noted immediately in its inspection 
report that there was no legal basis for refusing to release either health- 
care data or the information provided by the mothers, but promised 
to get back to the project with further clarification. Their decision 
was published on April 24.77 All requests that had been received 
prior to May 1, one month prior to the date on which the register 
was to be anonymised, were to be effectuated. The Data Protection 
Authority understood the problems associated with responding to 
4,000 requests, and did not wish to criticise the fact that doing so had 
taken a long time. As already noted, however, the Authority found no 
legal basis for the project’s decision not to release healthcare data or 
the mothers’ questionnaire responses from 1968. But because of the 
risk of harm, the Authority nonetheless accepted that the project did 
not intend to release the information about the mothers: “The Data 
Protection Authority understands that the data controller feels he has 
landed in a dilemma with regard to such information. The informa- 
tion in question was provided in confidence and on the condition 
that the recipient would be bound to professional secrecy long before 
the introduction of the Data Act.” Following the Data Protection 
Authority’s meeting of May 21, acting director G. A. Westman sent the 
minutes to Ann-Marie Janson together with a handwritten message: 
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“The Authority expressed that the excerpts must of course represent 
the contents of the register, irrespective of whether these are correct 
or incorrect. If you wish to provide additional comments, for example 
about diagnostic information, this is entirely up to you.””® 


A national security risk? 


When the Project Metropolitan controversy had been going on for 
three months, the Supreme Commander of the Swedish armed forces 
also chose to make his views known. In a letter to the Data Protection 
Authority, the armed forces command presented an assessment of the 
security risk associated with the project, stating that “a register of 
the Metropolitan type, with all the combined information it contains, 
constitutes an unnecessary and non-negligible security risk.” The 
Supreme Commander was concerned that a foreign power would be 
able to exploit the registered information if one of those included 
in the register were to be employed by the armed forces or given a 
war posting involving highly classified work. There would also be a 
risk that a foreign power, with the help of the registered information, 
would attempt to identify “individuals whom it would be possible to 
influence in order to exploit them for intelligence purposes.” A fur- 
ther reason was that so-called “illegalists” would be able to obtain 
identities by exploiting the data of deceased persons. In addition, the 
Supreme Commander felt that ... 

... the way the Metropolitan register has been handled has not been 
adequate from a security perspective. Among other things it has been 
stated that 


e Data have been sold abroad; 

e The destruction of large amounts of register data has been con- 
ducted without supervision from the relevant supervisory au- 
thority (the Swedish National Archive); and 

e There have been threats of burglary. 
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“The Supreme Commander feels it is 
important that all details of the dissem- 
ination of the registered information 
should be compiled and requests that 
the Data Protection Authority should 
attend to this and initiate possible sup- 
plementary measures, at the latest when 
the notification of anonymisation is 
made to the Authority in accordance 
with the above. It is proposed that a spe- 
cial security assessment should then be 
conducted by the responsible authority 
(the Swedish Police Authority).” 
Supreme Commander, operational 
command 21-05-1986, Sak 903:61977. 
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The Supreme Commander was not satisfied with the fact that the 
register had been anonymised, and argued that consideration should 
always be given to “whether registers of the Metropolitan type should 
be regarded as being of significance to national defence or national 
security in some other way.” Further, the Supreme Commander 
wanted the staff who handled such registers to be assessed “from a 
security perspective” and on the basis the National Security Vetting 
Directive.” Finally, he wished to “note the risks that are always pres- 
ent with regard to extensive knowledge about personal information. 
The threat to the individual and the risks associated with compiled 
information must be taken into consideration in our efforts to protect 
national security, for which reason the Supreme Commander views 
the information that has emerged about Project Metropolitan register 


very seriously.”79 


Paper documents are destroyed 


In addition to the data tapes, the Project Metropolitan data comprised 
a large amount of paper documentation. In February, when the debate 
was at its most intense, a number of threats were directed at Sociology 
Department staff. The university feared that the documents were in 
danger, and the administrative director decided that they should be 
moved to a safe place away from the department. On February 24, 47 
boxes were packed and transported to the archive at the university’s 
administrative offices. A short time later, 21 boxes were transferred 
to the Swedish National Archive. Of the remaining boxes, some were 
returned to the Sociology Department and the rest were destroyed, 
including the questionnaire material from the School Survey. In April, 
the National Archive requested an explanation for the destruction of 
the School Survey; according to the archive, the survey constituted a 
“public document” that should be archived. 

While all this was going on, Carl-Gunnar Janson was in the 
USA, from where he kept in contact with the university. He was 
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resolute in his desire that the material should be destroyed, because 
the researchers had promised the study participants that the ques- 
tionnaires would not be preserved for any longer than the work 
required. The university supported Janson’s view and argued that 
the questionnaires were working material and not public documents. 
Furthermore, according to the university, it was illogical to save the 
paper documents that would make it possible to reconstruct the pro- 
ject. The Data Protection Authority had after all ordered the data to 
be anonymised. The National Archive argued that even if they were 
not public documents, the questionnaires could be defined as archi- 
val documents that should be retained.*° The university argued that 
this was unreasonable. If this was the case, no working material at 
the university could ever be disposed of without the approval of the 
National Archive. 

The Chancellor of Justice examined the issue of the questionnaires’ 
destruction and concluded in October 1986 “that the measures taken 
by the university without the required contact with the National 
Archive had been in breach of the regulations.”** The Chancellor also 
stated that there was no legal basis for promising those who com- 
pleted the questionnaires that they would be destroyed.** At the same 
time, the Chancellor could see extenuating circumstances: “The crit- 
icism I have directed at the university does not preclude the fact that 
I am aware of the problems associated with the question of public 
confidence in the researchers, and in sensitive information not being 
passed on. Considering that the debate about Project Metropolitan 
largely focused on the fears of those born in 1953 that the informa- 
tion collected would find its way into the wrong hands, the measures 
taken to destroy the questionnaire material were in line with earlier 
promises intended to safeguard the integrity of the surveyed individ- 
uals.” The Chancellor then made a call for “legislative measures to 
safeguard the pursuit of important research”, and for better cooper- 
ation between the National Archive and the research community. In 
this way, the Chancellor of Justice dismissed the Metropolitan case. 
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“T still have a problem with the 
Metropolitan business. There is some- 
thing shady about this surreptitious 
registration of me and fifteen thousand 
others. I felt this as early as 1965, when 
it started and I was in the fifth grade. 
Our teacher handed out a form that 
we were expected to fill in without any 
explanation at all. To begin with it was 
fairly harmless stuff, but after a while 
you came to questions about who you 
would invite if you had a party, and who 
you liked and didn’t like. I felt instinc- 
tively that this was my own business. 
Why should I tell someone else about 
this, when I don’t know who they are or 
what they are going to do with the infor- 
mation? My first act of public protest 
was probably to write Donald Duck and 
Mickey Mouse as answers to the ques- 
tion of who I would invite to a party.” 
Summary of discussion by Olsson, 
Anders R., in Kajsa Klein (2008) 
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“The archival problems are extremely 
expensive. Nonetheless, in the final anal- 
ysis one always apparently submits to 
the tired, but constantly cited argument 
that there may be a young sociology 
student in 50 years’ time, who will need 
every conceivable piece of information 
in order to write a 20-page undergradu- 
ate dissertation. At the same time, it may 
be noted that every other comparable 
country is able to manage both its exam- 
ination of the past and its development, 
without these rabbit cages” of informa- 
tion about people, among other things.” 

Freese, Jan. (1987) Den maktfullkom- 
liga oförmågan (The Powerful Inability), 


P- 94. 
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Bad data and dangerous researchers 


Another voice in the Metropolitan debate was heard from the south- 
ern Swedish university city of Lund. In March 1986, the law pro- 
fessor Anna Christensen wrote a debate article in Dagens Nyheter.’ 
Her criticism summarised the views that a number of academics held 
about research based on large data sets, the roles of the researcher and 
on society and democracy. 

Anna Christensen claimed that the researchers had good inten- 
tions, but that there was a form of oppression inherent in the knowl- 
edge that was produced as a result of a blurring of the boundaries 
between administrative research and the administration conduct- 
ing the research. The researchers were driven by a shared passion 
to improve the world, in the hope that an effective administration 
based on scientific methods would produce some form of “righteous 
and all-embracing order”. They wanted to chart “people’s ideas and 
actions” and trace covert alcoholics and anyone else who was try- 
ing to hide, in order to identify those “who are trying to wriggle out 
of this righteous order by, for example, reporting in sick in order to 
avoid going to work. Above all, the goal is to identify those ‘at risk’ 
at an early stage and take appropriate measures before they cause any 
harm to themselves and others.” 

The argument was linked to Vaclav Havel’s discussion of the 
“fanatic of the abstract project”, which claimed that utopias like 
communism that were motivated by benevolence and rationality 
were at risk of overreaching and becoming totalitarian. According to 
Christensen, Sweden had already reached this point, and the public 
should be on their guard: “The first ill-fated moment of destruction 
has already occurred, and people understand this. It is this insight that 
is manifesting itself in the protests against data registers and admin- 
istrative research.” The public, and particularly the “at-risk cases”, 
would increasingly “keep quiet about what it is that puts them at risk, 
i.e. exactly what the administration wants to know.” As a result, it 
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would also become more difficult to conduct “charting and detection 
work” (questionnaire surveys). But since the administration would 
never understand that the public were not afraid of the information 
leaking to neighbours etc., but rather of the administration itself and, 
by extension, of totalitarian society, it was incapable of doing any- 
thing about this. This was the “blind spot” of science. 

Christensen assumed that Sweden was on the way to becoming 
a totalitarian “Folkhem”**. The sociology professor Joakim Israel 
also criticised the project, but expressed fears of a different kind. 
What Israel envisioned was instead a kind of capitalist dictatorship. 
Another difference between the two was that Christensen viewed pol- 
iticians as saviours. They would legislate to prevent the conspiracy 
between researchers and advocates of the folkhem. In reality, how- 
ever, developments took quite a different turn to those feared by both 
Christensen and Israel. What in fact happened was that the market 
expanded at the expense of the politicians, and the opportunities for 
social research have since been restricted by an extensive system of 
regulation. 

A little over a year after the publication of the first Dagens Nyheter 
article on Project Metropolitan, Gunnar Fredriksson wrote about the 
relationship between journalists and researchers under the headline: 
“Do we want to know why some people get cancer?” He maintained 
that there was a baffling cultural divide between the two professions 
and “a deep disdain for the media among researchers”, that was more 
than “the same old banal grumbling.” He concluded the article by 
stating rhetorically that he could not answer “questions about this 
cultural divide particularly well, not least because journalists were usu- 
ally not even aware that they do in fact often have a hostile approach 
to research, as part of a fashionable wave of anti-intellectualism that 
is sweeping the entire western world.” 85 

Later the same year, Jan Freese wrote a debate article in Aftonbladet 
in which he remarked that the Data Act had become outdated. The 
government had instructed the Data Protection Authority to publish 
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directives that would in effect require newspapers to obtain the con- 
sent of everyone from dictators to terrorists in order to include their 
names in the newspapers’ digitalised archives. “Unfortunately, they 
contain information that is at times of no better quality than that 
proffered by the Oracle of Delphi.” Freese felt that this was unrea- 
sonable but that “this absurd situation is likely to continue until we 
have an earnest debate on press ethics, and legislation in 1991 that is 
at least suited to the 1980s.” ** 

For several years after the debate there was confusion about what 
the Data Act actually meant. As Jan Freese had noted, it would turn 
out that the journalists’ own computer-based registers did not fit the 
legislation. The journalist Anders R. Olsson, who had been active in 
the Metropolitan debate, later described developments as a growing 
and increasingly striking conflict between “rules to protect the indi- 
vidual on the one hand and freedom of speech on the other.” 87 

Anders R. Olsson described a number of incidents that today appear 
ludicrous. In 1987, for example, the government and the Chancellor 
of Justice maintained that people named in Radio Sweden’s published 
descriptions of broadcast news stories had to “be informed of this 
and of their right to be removed from the register.” This was even the 
case for individuals such as Ronald Reagan and Madonna.** At the 
beginning of the 1990s, Anders R. Olsson brought the conflict before 
the courts in a case in which the Data Act and the Press Freedom 
Act were contrasted with one other. According to Olsson, the Data 
Protection Authority argued that their remit was not limited by the 
Press Freedom Act, although their powers in this regard had never 
been used in practice. In principle, this meant that the Authority could 
enter the editorial offices of a newspaper and “with the support of 
the Data Act demand to read, delete and edit articles that had not yet 
been published.” 

A few years later, the Swedish Union of Journalists commissioned 
Anders R. Olsson to write a handbook on freedom of speech and free- 
dom of the press. The legal situation was unclear, and Olsson therefore 
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applied to the Data Protection Authority for permission to write the 
manuscript on a computer. He planned for the most part to provide 
“references to/quotations from authorities in the field of press freedom 
law, but also a small amount of information of a sensitive nature in 
[the form of] defamation cases that illustrated important principles.” 8° 
The question was whether the Data Protection Authority would 
refrain from applying the Data Act to a sphere that was regulated 
by the Press Freedom Act. Anders R. Olsson’s book was published in 
May 1992, before the Data Protection Authority had time to reach a 
decision. It was not until the following year, when the Parliamentary 
Ombudsman had criticised the Data Protection Authority for the 
time it had taken to process the case, that the Authority reached a 
decision: “The Data Protection Authority rejects the application.” ?° 
Thus, in arriving at this decision, the Data Protection Authority had 
determined that Olsson’s book broke the law. This was of course an 
absurd situation, and the decision was appealed to the government. 
After eight months the government stated that the Press Freedom Act, 
since it constituted part of the Swedish constitution, took precedence 
in the context of a norm conflict.” By this time, however, Anders R. 
Olsson’s book had been in the bookshops for fourteen months. Since 
this time, journalists, authors and artists have been exempt from the 
legislation that regulates personal data registers and research ethics. 
The high levels of commitment and aggression that characterised 
the debate considerably diminished the significance of integrity- 
related issues for a long time; few could find the energy to engage with 
the new threats. Not many people in 1986 could imagine that virtu- 
ally every household would have a computer of its own just twenty 
years later, and that it would be possible to read newspapers from all 
over the world at the kitchen table, conduct one’s banking business 
in bed, or engage in e-mail or chat conversations with people from 
New Zealand to Greenland. Project Metropolitan was quite harmless 
in relation to what was to come. But the debate had a negative effect 
on Swedish research for a long time. More than 25 years after the 
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“There probably wasn’t so much to get 
upset about. Think about how things are 
today, when there is so much informa- 
tion about everyone everywhere. I talked 
a lot about this with others who were 
born in 1953. Of course, you'd been 
subject to an interrogation, where they 
found out things that maybe not every- 
one would want other people to know. 
Then I sent for my papers. I was really 
curious about my answers. In the papers 
it said that I and my twin brother had 
been adopted when we were one-month 
old. I had known about this for a few 
years. But imagine if this had been the 
first time I'd got to learn about my birth. 
That wouldn’t have been good.” 

(Gerd Svensson) 
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data set had been anonymised, Project Metropolitan was still being 
referred to as an example of problematic research, and some of those 
included in the project’s data set still feel that they have been the 


objects of abuse.?” 
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Statements about project Metropolitan — then 


66This type of survey is important. Metropolitan was also important, 
but it was the clumsy way in which it was done that I reacted to. I still 

think it was wrong. 
(Lotta Samuelsson Aschberg) 


667 thought that the debate was exaggerated. I didn’t feel abused. I 
thought that I was already probably registered, since I was so politi- 
cally active on the left wing. 

(Weje Sandén) 


664n acquaintance who was also born in 1953 was extremely upset 
about what she read in the papers. She knew how old I was and said 
that I was probably in the project as well. She found it difficult to 
understand that I wasn’t so angry. She felt she was being watched by 
“big brother” and was almost fanatical in her indignation. But I didn’t 
actually care very much. I didn’t feel I was being watched at all. I 
didn’t apply to see the information they had on me either. If I felt 
anything about the whole thing, it was rather that it sounded quite 

exciting and interesting. 
(Margareta Kempe Allansson) 


667+ was an intense debate, and it even attracted attention outside 
Sweden. The Economist wrote a thoroughly negative article on Project 
Metropolitan. Their point of view was the Swedish big brother society, 
which was mapping its citizens. 

I have a strong memory of the debate on the Evening Show, with 
Gary Engman, where I was a participant. We were at a hopeless dis- 
advantage. The atmosphere was very aggressive. It wasn’t the sort of 
debate that we were used to. We needed some kind of media training, 
but of course that sort of thing didn’t exist at the time. 

Nonetheless, it wasn’t that I was unused to TV. I'd been on a num- 
ber of shows as a criminologist. But then I'd had a different role, I was 
the expert. On the Evening Show, it was tough. But we were probably 
naive too. We thought there would be a willingness to balance the 
debate a little, but that just didn’t happen. Everyone who represented 
the project in some way was hung out to dry. 


(Jan Andersson) 
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667 don’t remember too much about the debate in the newspapers, and 
I can’t remember that I felt abused or manipulated as many of those 
who were quoted in the papers described it. 

I have a vague memory of the demonstration at Radiohuset, but 
I would never have considered participating. I had so much to do 
at home during those years, with a five-year-old and a two-year-old. 
Spontaneous demonstrations weren’t at the top of my agenda. But I 
filled in the form in Expressen and sent it in. It felt like it was some- 
thing you should do. And I really wanted to see what it said about me. 
Although I don’t know what I was actually expecting. 
(Ulla Abelin) 


Statements about project Metropolitan — now 


6611 hindsight, I think it might have been fun to send in for the papers 
and to read what ld answered to all the questions on that occasion. 
But I still don’t think it was anything to get upset about. From my little 
treadmill of everyday life T've maybe made a contribution to research 
on things that are important. I feel a little bit of pride about that! 

(Margareta Kempe Allansson) 


667 wasn’t particularly upset then, and I’m not upset today either, about 
the Metropolitan researchers collecting so many facts about me. 
Everything was anonymised after all, and perhaps the research may be 
of use to society in some way. Today you probably take it for granted 
that the authorities know a great deal about you. And today, of course, 
it’s as easy as anything for everyone to find information on people on 
the Internet. 

(Ulla Abelin) 


ES Pm as much opposed to secrecy today as I was then. It was as wrong 
as it could be, that the people involved weren’t informed what project 
they were part of, and it was just as wrong that it was possible to 
identify these people. That’s why it was so important that the demand 
for anonymisation was actually complied with. At the same time, I 
can understand that there may have been good intentions behind the 
whole project and that it could be useful. But all participation in that 
type of project should be voluntary. 

(Manni Thofte) 


66 When I received my register excerpt I was angry, because the research- 
ers had found out a load of things about me, and collected information 
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for many years without my having any idea about it. I didn’t under- 
stand what it could be good for. Today I look at it differently. I have a 
greater understanding of the importance of that kind of information if 
you want to improve society. 

(Bo Ostlund) 
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Metropolitan 2018 


Project Metropolitan has been updated and renamed The Stockholm 
Birth Cohort. The law has been changed and the project has once 
again become a personal data register. 

Carl-Gunnar Janson died in 2007. A few years earlier, the 
Metropolitan study had been transferred to the Swedish Institute for 
Social Research (SOFI) at Stockholm University. There remained a 
large number of social research questions that could be analysed with 
the help of the material, but since no new data had been added after 
1986, the possibilities were nonetheless limited. At the beginning of 
the 2000s, the idea was broached that it might actually be possible to 
update the old Metropolitan material with the help of register data. 
Denny Vågerö, at Stockholm University’s Centre for Health Equity 
Studies (CHESS), and I discussed the possibility of doing this, and in 
2003 we applied to the Research Ethics Committee at the Karolinska 
Institute for permission to update the Metropolitan study. The com- 
mittee approved our application.* One critical condition was that 
both data sets were to be anonymised.? Personal identity numbers 
would not be accessible at any point in the process or at any of the 
agencies involved in the update process. If we or anyone else were able 
to identify the individuals in the study, the update would be unethical. 
Since the promise that was given in 1986 remains in force — the data 
are anonymous and will remain so — we were able to begin the work 
to update the material. 


Image 10. Sten-Åke Stenberg and Denny Vågerö applied for permission 
to update the old Metropolitan data set in 2003. When the update 
process had been completed, the project was given a new name. It is 
now known as “The Stockholm Birth Cohort.”. Photographer: Reidar 
Osterman. Copyright: Reidar Osterman, License: CC-BY-NC-ND. 
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How could it be possible to update the material??? To begin with, 
we had the anonymised data from Project Metropolitan. Each row in 
the data set corresponds to an individual, while the columns contain 
a number of variables such as age, number of children etc. At CHESS 
there were other anonymised data relating to almost the whole pop- 
ulation, including all those born in 1953 who were still alive in 1980. 
These data relate to the individuals’ health and social conditions from 
the 1960s until the early years of the 2000s, and are known as the 
HSIA database.” Both the Metropolitan and HSIA data sets include 
identical information from the Population and Housing censuses con- 
ducted in 1960 and 1980. It would therefore be possible to match 
data between the two projects. In order to do so, however, it would 
first be necessary to create a sufficient number of unique anonymous 
observations in each data set to make the matching process worth- 
while. The problem was greatest, of course, in relation to the HSIA 
data, which contained almost 115,000 observations. This meant that 
the matching process would be difficult, but not impossible. 

To begin with, all those who were not born in 1953 were removed, 
and the remainder were divided into two groups according to gender. 
With the help of eleven variables from the Population and Housing 
censuses, such as the number of flats in a given building, year of con- 
struction, and the marital status and occupation of the individuals’ 
parents, it was possible to produce unique anonymous observations. 
The same procedure was then applied to the Metropolitan data. 
This was easier, of course, because the Metropolitan data included 
somewhat fewer than 15,000 observations.” In practice, however, 
it turned out that matching the two data sets was easier said than 
done. Although the variables in the two data sets came from the same 
source, the figures had often been rounded off or recoded so that they 
did not correspond. Intensive work to reconstruct the original varia- 
bles produced results, however, so it was possible to match the data. 

We refer to the process as “probability matching” because even 
though we are convinced that the matches between the two data sets 
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are correct in virtually all cases, we can never be entirely certain for 
each individual observation. There are errors, but we are unable to 
identify them. In spite of these problems, we have matched 96 percent 
of the Metropolitan data with new data from the HSIA. It must also 
be emphasised that we have matched anonymised data, and have thus 
not identified any of the individuals. 

Once the data had been updated, we renamed the project. It is now 
called The Stockholm Birth Cohort. 


Nobody was identified 


Although it would have been of great value to have been able to 
re-interview those included in the study, it would have been both 
illegal and unethical to attempt to identify anyone. The researchers 
know nothing more about the identity of the observations than they 
did prior to the matching process, i.e. nothing at all. Linking two 
anonymised data sets to one another does not increase the possibility 
of anyone being identified. Statistics Sweden would be able to identify 
the individuals included in the HSIA, but they have no idea which 
of these individuals are included in the Metropolitan data. It would 
furthermore be a criminal offence if the staff at Statistics Sweden 
were to attempt to find out which individuals were included in the 
Metropolitan study. The researcher thus has no identifiable informa- 
tion whatsoever. The data are anonymous and any attempts to iden- 
tify individual observations are illegal.” 


A changed situation with the introduction of the Personal 
Data Act 


Once the Metropolitan data had been anonymised in 1986, when 
all personal identity numbers were destroyed, making it impossible 
to add new data from, for example Statistics Sweden, the project 
was no longer of any interest for the Data Protection Authority. The 
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researchers could continue their work, and there were no restrictions 
on how the data could be processed. There was, after all, no longer 
any personal integrity to protect." In 1998, Sweden introduced the 
Personal Data Act (Personuppgiftslagen), which was based on the 
EU’s Data Protection Directive." During a transitional period lasting 
until 2001, the existing Data Act remained in force, but it was then 
completely replaced by the Personal Data Act. All permits issued by 
the Data Protection Authority then became invalid. 

According to the Personal Data Act, personal information includes 
“all kinds of information that may directly or indirectly be attributa- 
ble to a living natural person.” Since the Metropolitan data cannot be 
directly linked to any individuals, from 1998 onwards the question 
became whether it was possible to link the data to individuals indirectly. 
The researchers argued that this was not possible. Nor did the probabil- 
ity matching and the data update process conducted in 2004 increase the 
possibility of doing so. However, the Metropolitan study had been the 
subject of controversy, and a large number of people had been affected. 
The researchers therefore chose to apply for ethical approval. 

Following the update process, the work was scrutinised by the 
Swedish Research Council in connection with an application for 
research funding. The Council conducted a thorough examination 
of the work, which was examined by among others the Council’s 
expert group on ethics. The Council’s conclusion was that the project 
could continue and would be given financial assistance.‘ In 2010, 
the Data Protection Authority also decided to examine the project. 
In September of the following year, the Authority stated that the 
project’s data consisted of personal data and that the project should 
once again apply for ethical approval.’ While the researchers found 
it difficult to understand how the data could be viewed as personal 
data according to the definition employed by the Personal Data Act, 
they decided not to appeal the Authority’s decision, and instead once 
more applied for ethical approval. This application was approved on 
December 15, 2011. 
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Thus the project had identifiable data until 1986. Thereafter, the 
data were anonymised, but with the introduction of the Personal Data 
Act in 1988, they once again became defined as personal data. The 
Data Protection Authority believed that it would be possible to indi- 
rectly link these data to living persons in the sense described in the 
Act. Project Metropolitan had been revived, and the data resurrected 
from the dead, so to speak, and they had once again become sensi- 
tive personal data. In actual fact, nothing had happened. The Data 
Protection Authority’s interpretation of the Act is that the individu- 
als included in the study could in theory be indirectly identified. The 
fact that this would in practice be impossible is of no interest in this 
context. 

The HSIA data was indirectly identifiable, since Statistics Sweden 
retained a “key” to the relevant personal identity numbers. At Statistics 
Sweden, each of the individuals in the data set had a serial number. 
These serial numbers provided the key for accessing the individuals’ 
personal identity numbers. The researchers were given the serial num- 
bers but not the personal identity numbers. Providing the personal 
identity numbers to the researchers is prohibited. Furthermore, the 
researchers have absolutely no interest in them. The matching of 
the Metropolitan data with the HSIA database has also introduced 
a degree of uncertainty. The researchers know that the fit between 
the two data sets is very good, but there are incorrect matches and 
nobody knows which observations these relate to. The staff at 
Statistics Sweden do not know — and will never know — which obser- 
vations have been matched. The researchers do not know — and will 
never know — which individuals are included in the HSIA database. 

But would it be possible to “reverse-identify” the individuals in the 
data set? Is it possible to identify a person exclusively on the basis of 
the variables included in a data set? The Data Protection Authority 
appears to believe that the greater the number of variables, the greater 
the likelihood that it will be possible to identify individuals.'°’ This 
is only partly true, however. In order to be able to identify a person, 
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you have to know that person’s values on a sufficiently large number 
of precisely specified variables in order for the individual to emerge as 
a unique observation in the data set. If, for example, a data set has a 
text-based variable for occupation, and the value for a given observa- 
tion is Prime Minister, then it is fairly clear whom the data relate to. 
Less extreme examples may be found in individuals with rare med- 
ical conditions, or who come from very small minority groups. In 
summary, the issue of reverse identification is not about the number 
of variables in the data set, but rather two other things: firstly, any- 
one wishing to obtain improper access to an individual’s data must 
already have sufficient knowledge of the individual whom they wish 
to identify; then there must also be variables that correspond to this 
pre-existing knowledge, and these must have values that are so unu- 
sual that it is possible to uniquely identify a specific individual in 
the register. But this is also prohibited by law, and furthermore, it is 
extremely difficult.1°° 

Is it reasonable for a data set to be defined as a personal data reg- 
ister if it is possible to indirectly link the data to living individuals? 
Would it not be better to call things what they are, rather than what 
they might possibly become? A letter opener is a letter opener. It only 
becomes a murder weapon if and when it is used to stab someone. 

In its zorr decision, the Data Protection Authority stated that 
the researchers had to have a research question in order to be per- 
mitted to use the data. The data from Project Metropolitan may not 
be destroyed, yet they may not be used in the absence of a specified 
research question. According to Paragraph 9 of the Personal Data 
Act, personal data may only be collected for specific, explicitly stated 
and legitimate purposes. The Act does not state the level of detail at 
which these purposes must be specified, but according to the Act’s 
legislative history, they may not be of a nature that is too general. 
Paragraph 6 of the Ethical Review Act contains a similar provision. 
Applications to the review board must “relate to a specific project 
or part of a project or in a similar way to specified research”. The 
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project has received such approval, but as soon as a researcher wishes 
to examine a question that is not covered by an existing review board 
decision, a new application for ethical approval must be made. This is 
the case despite the fact that nothing has changed in the project’s data. 
In the 1970s and 1980s, it was identifiable data that were regarded as 
constituting a threat to individual integrity. In today’s Ethical Review 
Act, it is the researcher’s ideas that must be controlled. 
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Would it be possible to initiate a Project Metropolitan today? Perhaps, 
but for better or for worse, conditions today are very different from 
those of the 1960s. 

What kind of process would be required to start a Project Metropolitan 
today? For a number of reasons, a project of this kind would look very 
different with regard to both its content and how it would be con- 
ducted. Today research is controlled much more strictly by legislation 
and regulations than was the case in the 1960s. Today’s researchers 
cannot ask questions and collect data as freely as those of yesterday. 
Current regulations would also make the work much more arduous, 
and would require repeated applications to the regional Research Ethics 
Review Board. Another difference relates to the questions. They would 
be answered by children living in a completely different society to that 
inhabited by the children of the Metropolitan study. 

The childhood of the Metropolitan children differed in many ways 
from the conditions experienced by children today. They lived in more 
crowded housing. During their primary school years, they attended 
school on Saturdays, and their parents were given four weeks’ annual 
holiday for the first time in 1963. When they were born, there was 
no television in Sweden, but before they started school, they expe- 
rienced the excitement of television sets starting to appear in some 
homes. It was not until they were adults that they would become 
acquainted with digital technologies in the form of mobile phones 
and the Internet. Today’s children socialise online with friends from 
near and far, whereas the Metropolitan children had pen-pals whose 
names they had probably found in children’s magazines. The range 


Image 11. Sergels torg, Stockholm. Photographer: Sten-Ake Stenberg. 
Copyright: Sten-Ake Stenberg, License: CC-BY-NC-ND. 
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of foods, fizzy drinks and sweets on sale in shops was nowhere near 
what it is today, and overweight schoolchildren were a rarity. The list 
of differences could be made very much longer. 

A new Project Metropolitan would of course have to be adapted to 
all these things. In the 1966 School Survey, the Metropolitan research- 
ers asked the children how much time they usually spent watching 
television. The same question could be asked today, but an equally 
natural question would be how much time they spent at their com- 
puters. And children today could certainly also be asked the question: 
Do you think pupils should be allowed to smoke in school? But it is 
unlikely that almost one-quarter of them would answer in the affirm- 
ative, which was the case in 1966. At the same time, there are many 
questions that are just as important to ask today: How often do you 
spend time together with one or more of your school friends during 
your leisure time? How often do you go to the cinema? How long do 
you usually spend doing homework? How often do you usually read 
newspapers? Have you been sent out of the classroom for something 
you’ve done? Some of these questions would need to be re-specified 
based on the realities of contemporary life, however. Do children get 
together both in real life and online? Do they read newspapers in 
paper form or on the Internet? Do they watch films at the cinema, on 
television, on their computers or on smartphones? 

Project Metropolitan is of value from both a historical and a social 
policy perspective. The childhoods and lives of a generation have been 
documented for the future. In a hundred years, when we are all dead 
and gone, future generations will be able to understand their historical 
background with the help of the Metropolitan data. This is of value in 
itself, and it will undoubtedly be of interest to many people. But the pro- 
ject’s objective was not only that of describing the living conditions of 
people born in the mid-20* century. Svalastoga, Janson and the other 
researchers who worked on the project wanted to arrive at conclusions 
that would contribute to creating better living conditions for today’s chil- 
dren. Can Project Metropolitan help us to assess the future opportunities 
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for today’s children, given the fact that conditions have changed so much 
during the half century since the project was started? This is a difficult 
question to answer. I believe that it is possible in a number of ways. But 
readers will have to make up their own minds on the basis of the research 
results that are presented in the second part of this book. 

As has been described, a 2018 version of Project Metropolitan 
would be much more highly regulated than the original study. Before 
the project could even start, an application would have to be sent to, 
and approved by, the regional Ethical Review Board. This is due to 
the fact that since 2004 there has been a legal requirement that all 
research on sensitive personal data must be examined by such a board. 
If the data a researcher wishes to collect are not sensitive, no approval 
is required from an ethics review board. Such non-sensitive data may 
include information on substance abuse, social welfare recipiency, 
divorce and debt, or eviction cases registered at the Enforcement 
Authority. It is not entirely easy to comprehend why the legislation 
has determined that some types of information should be regarded as 
sensitive and others not. 

In the application, a clear research question must be formulated. It 
is not possible today, as in the 1960s, to collect data from different 
registers more or less unconditionally. On the other hand, researchers 
would not have to collect the data from a range of different agen- 
cies’ authorities’ registers, since much of the data from these registers 
has been compiled and retained at Statistics Sweden. The research- 
ers could therefore delay requesting data for research questions that 
might become relevant at some point in the future. However, there are 
still some forms of register data that are retained by other agencies, 
such as the Enforcement Authority. These data are removed from the 
register after a few years, which means that if the researchers wanted 
to make use of them, they would have to be included in an application 
to the Research Ethics Review Board. 

To simplify the work involved, the focus should be directed towards 
the School Survey. An important reason for this is that questionnaires 
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and interviews provide researchers with an opportunity to collect data 
that are not included in registers, and they also make it possible to 
measure attitudes and opinions in real time. But how should the all- 
important research question be formulated? The research programme 
presented in 1961, with its four central themes focused on social mobil- 
ity within and across generations, membership in groups and formal 
organisations, social adjustment and deviant behaviour, and choice 
of friends and family formation, would not have sufficed as research 
questions. The simple question of why life turns out better for some 
people than for others would in no way be regarded as sufficiently 
specific. It is questionable whether it would even have been possible to 
formulate a research question that would have been accepted by the 
Data Protection Authority and the Research Ethics Review Board. 

By restricting the research question, the researchers should be able 
to obtain approval for their application. Applications may also be 
made successively, by beginning with one research question and sub- 
sequently adding more research questions to the project. This may 
sound like a good idea, but to obtain results, researchers probably 
need to spend more time conducting research than writing applica- 
tions to the Ethics Review Board. Furthermore, it would be impossi- 
ble to conduct the entire School Survey at the same time, which would 
mean that the researchers would be unable to analyse all of the pupils’ 
answers in the same context. 

Thus if the work were to continue, it would have to be on the basis 
of a well-defined research question and a more limited school survey. 
Once the approval of the ethics review board has been received, work 
may begin on the survey and contact can be made with the interview 
subjects. Of course, it would be necessary for these individuals to pro- 
vide “informed consent” to participate in the study. Informed consent 
means that the children must understand both the study’s objective 
and the data that are to be used. Since the School Survey was focused 
on children under the age of thirteen, a similar survey today would 
require the consent of both parents. 
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For the 1966 School Survey it was sufficient to obtain consent from 
the education authorities, teachers’ organisations and the national 
parents’ and school association. Nowadays, researchers would face 
the complicated task of obtaining consent from the parents of over 
15,000 children. The level of non-participation would probably be 
high, particularly among children from families experiencing social 
problems. When data are collected, they must also be analysed. The 
research question must be answered, and is often reformulated into a 
number of more concrete questions. By definition, the goal of research 
is often unclear, which means that problems and new questions may 
arise in the course of the work. It may turn out that the data needed 
to answer a certain question are missing, and that some unnecessary 
information has been collected along the way. If the missing data are 
available at Statistics Sweden or in other registers, the research mate- 
rial may be supplemented, but if these data are sensitive, a supplemen- 
tary application must also be sent to the ethics review board. If this 
applies to data that should have been collected in the questionnaire, it 
is practically impossible to repair the damage. 


New questions — new ethical review 


Research subjects may also decline to continue participating in a 
project, although data that have already been collected may not be 
destroyed. After a time, a project may therefore include a great deal 
of data. Since register data can always be added and updated for as 
long as the project data are identifiable, these data are not as impor- 
tant as the information that the researchers themselves collect from 
questionnaires and interviews. However, as soon as a new research 
question emerges, which is not covered by a decision of the ethics 
review board, a new application must be submitted. 

If the Family Survey were also to be conducted, the process would 
have to be repeated. For this survey too, a research question would 
have to be formulated and approved. If it were possible to carry out 
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some form of family survey, the information collected could be added 
to the project data. But since new research questions require new 
applications for ethical approval, the information cannot be used for 
research indiscriminately. 

In this way, it might be possible to conduct a new Project 
Metropolitan today. The requirement of a well-defined research 
question would cause the project to be less comprehensive, and it 
would be problematic to ask questions that the researchers believed 
might produce opportunities for future research. Regardless, the pro- 
ject would be much more complicated to administer, and the level of 
non-response would be much greater today than it was in the 1960s. 

The requirement of a specified research question does not apply to 
everyone who wishes to carry out a survey. If a journalist were to carry 
out a questionnaire survey, permission would only be required from 
parents and schools. The conditions in such a case would be determined 
by Sweden’s constitutional protections for freedom of speech and of 
the press, and not by the Ethical Review Act. The journalist would, 
however, face greater problems than a researcher in supplementing the 
study with register data from, for example, Statistics Sweden. But it 
would not be impossible. There would probably be a requirement that 
the journalist should provide the relevant personal identity numbers to 
Statistics Sweden, and that this information should simultaneously be 
destroyed at the journalist’s editorial offices. It would also be possible, 
however, to have Statistics Sweden retain the personal identity num- 
bers to allow for a possible follow-up survey in the future. 

A researcher working at a market research company or polling 
organisation would not have to write an application for research 
ethics approval either. The polling firm SIFO, for example, conducts 
large-scale surveys of the Swedish public’s consumption patterns, 
which also include questions on political views, trade union mem- 
bership and personal health. These surveys could just as easily have 
been formulated at universities, and are of course based on, among 
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To be ethically justifiable, these surveys must follow “existing legis- 
lation and the joint voluntary rules that have been adopted by the 
ERM” (the ethical council for market research surveys).'°” This means 
that SIFO and other market research companies are not subject to 
review prior to conducting their surveys, but that their work may 
be reviewed subsequently — if someone makes a complaint. Further, 
this review process is not regulated by law, but is rather based on 
voluntary participation. 

The surveys conducted by pharmaceutical companies are similar to 
those conducted by market research firms. The Swedish Association of 
the Pharmaceutical Industry (LIF) is an association of 80 companies 
that account for 80 percent of pharmaceutical sales in Sweden. The 
document Rules for Non-Intervention Studies and Financial Support 
for Quality Registers contains the organisation’s rules for when appli- 
cations must be submitted to research ethics review boards." The 
organisation distinguishes between surveys that include sensitive per- 
sonal data and those that do not, and states that market research 
surveys do not include such data, and that they do not constitute sci- 
entific research. It is only if the market researcher plans to publish the 
results in a scientific context that an application for ethical approval 
becomes necessary. The concept of what constitutes scientific research 
is also unclear for the government and the Central Ethical Review 
Board. '? The Swedish Association of the Pharmaceutical Industry 
has adopted the makeshift solution that is currently practised by the 
ethical review boards: If the applicant states that the results will be 
published in scientific journals, the work is regarded as research. 


Defining scientific research 


It was not the legislator’s intention that a statement that research 
results would be published in a scientific publication would be suf- 
ficient reason for ethical review. But what, then, constitutes scientific 
research? 
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The Ethical Review Act of 2004 stated that the legislation applied 
to “scientific research and developmental work based on scien- 
tific grounds”. Following a revision of the Act in 2008, it has since 
applied to “scientifically experimental or theoretical work to collect 
new knowledge and developmental work based on scientific grounds, 
although not work of this kind conducted within the framework of 
higher education at the undergraduate or post-graduate level.” The 
Central Ethical Review Board noted that neither of these definitions 
was particularly clear. Stated briefly, the Board has interpreted the Act 
as meaning that all work that has a scientific purpose, with the excep- 
tion of student work, and that is intended for publication in scientific 
journals, is regarded as scientific research.'*° 

One way of defining scientific research would be to determine who is 
conducting it. For example, it is difficult to exactly define what consti- 
tutes teaching, but easier to define who is a teacher. In the government 
bill outlining the 2004 Act, the government notes that a majority of 
Sweden’s public sector research is carried out at universities, although it 
is also carried out at public sector agencies such as the National Board 
of Health and Welfare (Socialstyrelsen). Research is also carried out at 
private legal entities such as firms, foundations and associations, and 
even by private individuals. Thus, research can be conducted by almost 
anyone. Perhaps private individuals engaged in genealogical research 
should also apply for permission when they contact living relatives? 

These developments have resulted in medical journals always 
requiring researchers to obtain ethical approval before publica- 
tion. For researchers in the social sciences ethical approval is rarely 
a requirement for publication. Other professional groups, such as 
journalists and market researchers, do not need to apply for ethical 
approval. Since they do not work with “scientific research”, they are 
able to work under completely different conditions. Ethical review 
has become comparable to the eco-labelling of products. Approval 
simultaneously becomes an affirmation of the quality of a survey, and 
may lead to a higher response frequency. 
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I am myself a member of the Stockholm Regional Research Ethical 
Review Board for “other research”, i.e. cases involving non-medical 
research. When the board is uncertain of whether an application 
relates to scientific research, the applicant’s commitment to publish in 
a scientific journal is usually the basis on which the issue is decided. 
At the same time, the board should be generous in its interpretation, 
and should treat cases as research if the issue is not entirely clear. 
A large majority of the applications are for the most part approved 
without any problem. Possible questions often relate merely to for- 
malities, such as whether the applicant has completed the application 
form correctly, or has forgotten to inform the research subjects that 
they have the right to withdraw their participation at any time. 

Journalists can protect their data using the principles that enable 
them to protect their sources. Scientists and market researchers can 
refer to Paragraph 8 of the Secrecy Act, which states that: “In public 
sector agency activities that involve the production of statistics, con- 
fidentiality applies to information relating to an individual’s personal 
or financial situation that may be traced to the individual.” 

Journalism would be almost impossible if interviews were sub- 
ject to advance ethical review. A journalist can interview people who 
are sick or who are in prison. If the interview subject consents, the 
results can be published with the subject’s name and photograph. The 
work is of course governed by the ethical rules of the media industry 
relating to respect of personal integrity. Reviews are only conducted 
after the event, if someone reports an article to the Press Ombudsman 
(PO), the Swedish Press and Broadcasting Authority, or the profes- 
sional ethics council of the Swedish Union of Journalists (YEN). As 
has already been noted, market research is also subject to review only 
after the event. 

The Ethical Review Act was not introduced because researchers 
had previously been ethically unaware. The research councils and uni- 
versities had ethical review committees and groups. Yet there was a 
good deal more scope for creativity and curiosity in research than 
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is currently the case. In 1981, Janson applied for the project to be 
extended in order to collect certain data series, for the following rea- 
son: “If some important new research question should arise within the 
project’s subject area over the course of the estimated five years that 
remain of the project, further additions [of data] may be required.” "" 
A motive of this kind would be in direct violation of today’s legisla- 
tion. New and as yet unknown, research questions may not be used 
as a justification for the collection of data. 

There is, of course, a limit to how much data research projects 
should collect. The large register databanks maintained by Statistics 
Sweden have also reduced the need for universities to collect data. 
Instead, the surveys conducted by researchers themselves are of prin- 
cipal importance. These are subject to logical limits, since question- 
naires cannot be excessively long. Researchers must therefore focus 
on questions related to the research topic in question. Nevertheless, in 
the absence of the legal requirement for well-specified research ques- 
tions there would be much greater scope for the type of creativity that 
is often required in order for research to produce results that are not 
already known. 


Restrictions that cause complications 


Governmental documents relating to research often begin with a few 
lines about freedom of research. The government bill on the research 
ethics review process 2002/03:50 states, for example, that the research- 
er’s “free quest for knowledge is fundamental.” In the description of 
the background to the legislation, Project Metropolitan is mentioned, 
along with the fact that the government of the time was of the view 
“that it would be unfortunate if the discussion should lead to longi- 
tudinal research becoming more difficult, since there is, for example, 
a very great need for research of this kind that can clarify the rela- 
tionships between environmental factors and health, or between the 
significance of heredity and environmental factors in society.” 


Social Research Then, Now and in the Future 


The question is whether the legislation has in fact made it more dif- 
ficult to conduct this type of research? Research based exclusively on 
register data has in fact become easier, since Statistics Sweden and the 
National Board of Health and Welfare today store large quantities of 
data that may be accessed relatively easily. If researchers wish to col- 
lect new data themselves by means of questionnaires and interviews, 
however, the situation has become much more difficult since the mid- 
1960s. The requirement for a well-specified research question risks 
putting a stop to the researcher’s curiosity. 

The Ethical Review Act makes no distinctions between different 
fields of research. It is of course important to ethically review medical, 
psychological and other types of research that affect the individual’s 
physical or emotional life in some way. In such cases, there is a clear 
risk of people being harmed. With the introduction of the Ethical 
Review Act, the social sciences became subject to the same require- 
ments as medical research." 

But why should social science research that is exclusively based on 
questions and/or register data be subject to the same type of review 
process? The chairpersons of the ethics review boards are lawyers. 
The boards are comprised of ten members with scientific expertise 
and five who represent the public interest. When the board members 
are divided on a decision, the chairperson has the casting vote. Thus, 
in the final analysis it may be a lawyer who decides whether social 
science research is appropriate. 

Medical research often has a direct effect on individuals’ physi- 
cal and psychological wellbeing. The social sciences involve asking 
people questions or conducting statistical analyses of existing reg- 
ister data. There is thus a big difference between medical research 
and the social sciences. However, certain questions posed in a social 
science questionnaire or interview could produce a subsequent psy- 
chological reaction, e.g. questions about the death of a loved one. 
The government discussed this problem in the parliamentary bill 
that introduced the Ethical Review Act. “The government’s view is 
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that ethical review should apply to research methods that in them- 
selves are likely to expose the research subject to some form of 
influence. The interview method does not involve this type of sit- 
uation; interviews only involve the collection of information. If a 
research area is in itself so sensitive that reactions may ensue, this 
is a circumstance that the research subject can take into consid- 
eration when he or she is asked to participate.” "3 When the Act 
was revised, this was changed, and now interview studies must also 
undergo ethical review. 

The fundamental principle in the ethical review process is that the 
benefits produced by the research should be weighed against possi- 
ble harms. It should follow from this that ethically unproblematic 
research should always be approved. The former scientific secre- 
tary of the Central Ethical Review Board, the professor of paediat- 
rics Gisela Dahlquist, has argued that “Dishonest and bad research 
is unethical, not only because it deceives the research community or 
the individual researcher, but primarily because it may produce neg- 
ative consequences for future patients.” "+ Dishonest research is of 
course disastrous, but the question of “bad” research is less clear. The 
first problem is that of who should determine what constitutes bad 
research. And how should this determination be made? 

Social science is a heterogeneous field, not least when it comes to 
methodology. It is much more difficult to judge what constitutes good 
and bad research in the social sciences than it is in the field of medi- 
cine. Researchers with a qualitative focus (who study small amounts 
of data in archives or by using interviews) often argue that quantitative 
research (which uses statistical methods to analyse large data sets) is 
of little worth, and vice versa. If ethical review boards were to dismiss 
research that the board members regarded as poor, they would be 
engaging in an unfortunate quality review of social science. Further, 
experience tells us that what we think of as important today, may well 
be viewed as relatively uninteresting before too long. Conversely, we 
also find that questions posed in earlier surveys are given new life as 
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a result of improved statistical methods, new research findings and 
theoretical developments, even if they did not result in much research 
at the time. We simply cannot know for certain what will turn out to 
constitute valuable social science research over the long term. 

So why do people need such stringent protections against the curi- 
ous social scientist? One typical argument is that the ethical review 
process gives research greater legitimacy. Citizens feel safer when 
research is subject to a strict system of controls. But could the oppo- 
site not be true? An activity that requires such extensive control might 
be perceived as being particularly dangerous." 

Regarding the issue of personal integrity, there are currently many 
areas outside the field of research where the threat to personal integ- 
rity is greater, but which are subject to little or no control. Every time 
customers swipe their supermarket store cards, information is regis- 
tered about what they are buying. Data on everything from porridge 
to headache pills and condoms are recorded in the corporate regis- 
ters. The data are retained for two years, and are used to collect and 
analyse information on purchases for the purposes of marketing and 
formulating special offers and discounts. These businesses may, by 
combining data from other registers, update and add further personal 
data in order to develop and maintain high quality registers and good 
customer care. Information may be provided to consumer associations 
or legal entities affiliated with the store card programme."‘ The data 
are, and are intended to be, identifiable. By contrast, the data in social 
researchers’ registers are almost always anonymised, and if they are 
drawn from the registers maintained by Statistics Sweden, there is no 
possibility for the researchers to see whom the information relates to. 

Since the Data Protection Authority was formed 40 years ago, the 
issue of the balance between personal integrity and the benefits of 
research has been a matter of debate. To begin with, the debate also 
included the balance between personal integrity and the benefits of 
journalism, defined as the “public interest”, and the harm journalism 
causes to personal integrity. When it became clear at the beginning of 
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the 1990s that journalism was protected by the Press Freedom Act, 
research found itself alone on the other side of the scales. 

This book may serve as an illustration of the lack of clarity that 
characterises the legislation. Ulla Kindenberg, a journalist, has inter- 
viewed a number of individuals born in 1953. Their answers include 
what the law defines as sensitive personal data, for example criminal 
offences. As the author of this book, I am an academic researcher. 
To avoid breaking the law, I would need ethical approval to ask the 
same questions, and to report the answers. But if I had written the 
same things in my free time, or as a novel, I would not have required 
the same approval. As a novelist I would have been able to interview 
the same people, use their real names, and describe their religious 
affiliations, alcohol problems and psychoses, as the author Karl Ove 
Knausgard does, for example, in the My Struggle series of novels. 
Why can a researcher not ask the same questions as a journalist, and 
why does a researcher, despite ensuring that nobody is identifiable, 
not enjoy the same publishing freedom as the author of a novel? 


PART II 
THE CHILDREN OF 1953 


Progress and a Belief in the Future 


To date over 160 reports have been published, which illustrate in var- 
ious ways how life turned out for the children born in 1953, from 
their childhood years until they were approaching retirement. Many 
of the reports focus on crime, substance abuse and marginalisation, 
while others look at school, child rearing, choice of friends and health 
issues. 7 

The children of 1953 were born at a time characterised by optimism 
and the building of the Swedish “folkhem”. Sweden was a country in 
which everything seemed to be changing for the better, a country on 
its way to becoming modern. Migration to the cities was increasing 
steadily, while at the same time agriculture was on the decline. The 
statutory three weeks of annual holiday had been in place since 1950. 
An increasing number of families were able to travel on holiday by 
car in the Saab, Volvo or Volkswagen they had recently purchased. If 
gasoline costs threatened to consume too much of the holiday budget, 
two families were crammed into the car. Wines and spirits were still 
rationed, and would remain so for a further two years. Child benefit, 
in the sum of 260 SEK annually per child, was paid to the mother on 
a quarterly basis. Those who could afford to purchased the clothes 
that the textile firm Algots marketed in advertisements and catalogues 
timed to coincide with the child benefit payments. Housewives were 
the norm, and nursery schools were almost unknown, although many 
six-year-olds went to kindergarten or playschool. The issue of mar- 
ried women going out to work was still controversial, and those mar- 
ried women who did work outside the home had to accept the fact 
that the joint taxation of married couples took away a large part of 
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“Weve seen major changes. You have to 
be prepared to change in order to keep 
up. When I look around at friends of the 
same age and old schoolmates, I think 
they are capable and loyal. Their lives 
are all in order, they seem to be doing 
well.” 

(Agneta Wolffelt) 
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their income. The decline of the newspaper industry was still a long 
way off, and there were eleven daily newspapers in Stockholm. IKEA 
opened its first furniture display in Almhult, and Sweden won gold 
at the ice hockey world championships. Television sets had not yet 
begun to appear in Swedish homes, where people still listened to radio 
shows such as Carousel, the news from TT and Children’s Letterbox. 
Clubs and associations flourished, and ambitious fathers took corre- 
spondence courses given by the educational firm Hermods in order to 
improve themselves. 

In Europe, the rebuilding process was still underway in the coun- 
tries devastated by World War II. In the USA, where Eisenhower had 
been inaugurated as president, McCarthy was persecuting commu- 
nists. In Russia, Stalin died. The UN appointed Dag Hammarskjöld to 
the post of Secretary General, and Winston Churchill won the Nobel 
Prize for literature. Tito became President of Yugoslavia, and in the 
UK a future Prime Minister was born — Tony Blair. 

At the same time as the march of progress moved rapidly on and 
the reforms came thick and fast, many lived in cramped and destitute 
conditions. Children grew up in poverty, with parents who found it 
difficult to raise them. Substance abuse and crime had similarly dev- 
astating consequences as they do today. In the Stockholm area at the 
beginning of the 1950s, many of the poorest children were born in 
the cramped and outdated apartments of the city centre. However, 
modern homes were being built in new suburbs, and the overcrowded 
families from the central districts of the city were increasingly able to 
move to new apartments with bathrooms, balconies and other com- 
forts. In spite of this, however, there was an acute housing shortage 
that would not start to improve until the so-called Million Programme 
was initiated in the mid-1960s.'% 

The children born in 1953 started school in 1960, three years after 
the Swedish Parliament had ruled on nine years of compulsory uni- 
tary schooling, which would be renamed “grundskolan” in 1962. 
Their teenage years, in the 1970s, coincided with the period when 
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access to drugs suddenly exploded. Only a decade earlier, drugs had 
not been a social problem of any magnitude at all. 

Irrespective of whether or not the children of 1953 were them- 
selves politically active, the public debate during their teenage years 
was influenced by the growing left-wing radicalism that character- 
ised the 1960s and 1970s. Then came the spirit of the 1980s. The 
great Swedish social project was called into question and individual- 
ism became a more powerful force. By the time the children of 1953 
celebrated their 4oth birthdays, in 1993, Sweden had been hit by an 
economic crisis and mass unemployment. 

During the decades that have passed since the birth of the children 
of 1953, so much has happened in Sweden and the outside world, that 
the society of 1953 feels like a different universe. The cold war is now 
history. The Berlin Wall fell a long time ago, and with it the Soviet 
state. Nuclear weapons continue to constitute a threat, however, as 
do acts of terrorism and global environmental degradation. The list 
of phenomena that did not exist in the world of everyday Swedish 
concepts in 1953 can be made as long you like — from pizza, garlic, 
thermos flasks and door codes via interrailing, telephone answering 
machines, platform shoes and charter holidays, to walkmans, tsu- 
namis, Swedish for immigrants courses, independent schools, “heli- 
copter parents”, “bonus children”', smartphone, “latte-mums”*°, 
childcare days", internet and Facebook. 

At the same time, life goes on. Now, as then, our days are spent 
going to school, working, raising and spending time with our children 
and grandchildren, and hoping for a decent life in our autumn years. 


160 publications from Project Metropolitan 


The first reports from Project Metropolitan were published in the 
mid-1970s and were primarily descriptive or theoretical. Subsequent 
reports, which took up the effects of conditions during childhood 
and youth, had a more analytical focus. The Swedish Metropolitan 
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“We grew up with the pill and with free- 
dom. Everything was possible. We were 
OK. When we left school there were 
jobs, and it was still possible for young 
people to find somewhere to live.” 

(Jan Andersson) 
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study had an emphasis on criminality and social marginalisation, and 
this is reflected in many of the more than 160 publications that have 
been produced to date, which often focus on crime, drugs and mental 
health problems. Almost 70 of these publications have been produced 
since the material was updated in 2004.'** 

Studies that follow people’s lives over a long period of time are 
called longitudinal. If they are forward-looking and based on data 
collected at the same time as, or at least close to, the events of interest, 
they are labelled prospective. If they instead look back on the events 
in question, they are labelled retrospective. Project Metropolitan is 
predominantly a prospective longitudinal study. This creates good 
opportunities for keeping tabs on the chronological ordering of dif- 
ferent events, which in turn improves our ability to draw conclusions 
about cause and effect. 

The results produced by social science research are tentative and are 
constantly being questioned. The results from Project Metropolitan 
are no exception. There are many different statistical methods to 
choose from, and results can vary depending on the choices made. 
Sometimes results may be contradictory. Social phenomena such as 
poverty and loneliness also need to be defined in some way. This may 
be done on the basis of information from registers of income and 
social welfare benefits, or by posing questions in interviews or ques- 
tionnaires. Are social welfare recipients poor? Below what level of 
income is a household poor? Are children who answer that they are 
mostly by themselves lonely? Researchers have to choose a measure 
to capture the phenomenon that is to be studied, and there are often 
many different variables to choose from. When I move on to present 


Image 13. When the Project Metropolitan children were born, there 
were only test broadcasts of Swedish television. When the radio stores 
showed these broadcasts, spectators flocked around. Photographer: Tore 
Falk/TT Nyhetsbyran. Copyright: Tore Falk/TT Nyhetsbyran, License: 
CC-BY-NC-ND. 
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various studies that were based on the project, I do so in order to 
describe interesting findings, not in order to question these studies. 
My objective is to answer the question: What conclusions have these 
studies arrived at? Despite the fact that the project has been ongoing 
for a very long time, there are still a large number of questions that 
could be examined with the help of the project data.» In the future, 
Project Metropolitan will also create possibilities to study aging in a 
life perspective. 


Cohorts, Generations and Other Concepts 


Everyone born in the same year is part of what is called a “birth 
cohort”. The Metropolitan study is therefore referred to as a cohort 
study. Another, more common, concept is that of a generation. This 
may be used to refer to different generations within families, as in the 
expression “generations come and go”, or to people who experience 
a given phase of life, such as youth, during the same historical period. 
This latter sense of the term is often associated with musical or literary 
phenomena or with particularly turbulent periods of history. It may 
refer to artists or writers who are active during a specific period, such 
as the “Beat generation” in New York and San Francisco, who were 
active at around the time that the children of Project Metropolitan 
were born. It may also refer to people who together experienced a 
war or other more or less turbulent events. On the basis of this defi- 
nition, the children born in 1953 may be considered part of the same 
generation as the children born at the end of the 1940s. They have 
grown up under similar childhood circumstances in post-war Sweden. 
Nonetheless, it is perhaps more common to group them together with 
others born during the 1950s, and to link them to phenomena such as 
the Swedish “folkhem”, fluoride and the Beatles. 

The Metropolitan cohort originally comprised 15,117 individuals, 
but the Metropolitan research studies are almost always focused on 
groups. If a single observation or a very small group is of particular 
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interest, the results are presented in a way that ensures that nobody 
can be identified. This means that facts are altered in order to ensure 
that the identification of individuals will be impossible. One may, 
for example, change an individual’s place of residence, if this is not 
important for the discussion at hand. Descriptions of groups may, 
for example, focus on how many girls continued to upper-secondary 
education, or the risk that the children of divorced parents would 
experience economic problems as adults. 

When involvement in crime is described in terms of group propor- 
tions, such as the percentage of boys who have committed offences, it 
is taken for granted that the others have not committed offences. But 
when the results are presented in terms of the risk for involvement in 
crime, it is easy to make the mistake of thinking in terms of individ- 
uals rather than the group. If 30 percent of the boys and ro percent 
of the girls in a given age group have committed offences, the risk 
for boys is three times as high as the risk for girls. This may also be 
expressed by saying that the relative risk for boys compared to girls is 
three. However, the fact that the risk for boys of becoming offenders is 
three times as high as the risk for girls does not mean that the risk for 
every boy is three times as great as the risk for girls. The risk relates 
to the group of boys, not to one’s neighbour’s son. This example also 
illustrates that even if the risks may be perceived as being substantial, 
the actual numbers involved need not be a matter for concern. 

If we instead focus on those who do not engage in crime, then in 
our example we are looking at seven of every ten boys, and nine out 
of ten girls. This undoubtedly sounds less alarming than saying that 
the risk for boys is three times as high as that for girls. But as front- 
page news, this is not a headline that is likely to grab your attention. 


Cause and effect 


What came first — the chicken or the egg? What is due to what? In 
the social sciences, where it is rarely seldom possible to conduct 
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experiments, it is difficult to definitively establish cause and effect. It 
is relatively easy to show that different phenomena are correlated, but 
it is not as easy to explain why. There are large numbers of studies 
showing that the unemployed have poorer health than others, and 
that criminal offenders have grown up under worse childhood condi- 
tions. But why is this the case? 

When interpreting results, it is important to be aware of the pos- 
sibility that what appears to be a correlation between two different 
phenomena may in fact be due to a third phenomenon. This third 
phenomenon is often something we are not aware of. This is called 
selection. For example, the poorer health found among the unem- 
ployed might be due to people with poor health also being at greater 
risk of unemployment. Perhaps their health was worse than that of 
others even before they became unemployed. It is also possible that 
their health becomes even worse as a result of their unemployment. 
In this case, their higher levels of ill-health will be due both to their 
being less healthy prior to becoming unemployed, and to their health 
having worsened further as a result of their unemployment. It is thus 
difficult to distinguish between cause and effect. 

For this reason, the chronological order of events is important when 
making comparisons. For example, many adults who receive welfare 
benefits may have lived under difficult childhood conditions, grow- 
ing up in families that were also often on welfare. Does this mean 
that their problems are the result of some form of social heritability? 
This is of course not entirely unlikely, but in order to be certain, the 
comparison must also be made in the opposite direction: How large 
a proportion of the children who grew up in families that received 
social welfare benefits themselves went on to receive welfare benefits 
as adults? In the Metropolitan study, 44 percent of those who received 
social welfare benefits in 1982 (when they were aged 29) came from 
families who had received welfare benefits at some point during the 
participants’ childhood years. But of all those who grew up in families 
that received social welfare benefits, only twelve percent went on to 
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receive welfare benefits as adults." If individuals are followed back 
in time, the level of social heritability appears to be four times as 
high as it does when one instead follows the individuals from child- 
hood into the future. The social physician Gustav Jonsson minted the 
concept of “social inheritance”. He saw that the boys from the Ska 
children’s home, at which he worked, often came from difficult condi- 
tions, which could be seen for several generations into the past. But if 
he had been able to study all the boys who had grown up in so-called 
problem families, the results would have been less alarming, as can be 


seen from the example involving welfare benefits. 


Other surveys 


Longitudinal studies were initiated in a number of different countries 
during the post-war period. The UK was among the first, with the 
National Survey of Health & Development (NSHD), which was ini- 
tiated in 1946. In 1958 came the National Child Development Study 
(NCDS), in 1970 the 1970 Birth Cohort (BCS7o), at the beginning 
of the 1990s, the 1991-2 Avon Longitudinal Study of Parents and 
Children (ALSPAC) and ten years later the 2000-1 Millennium Cohort 
Study. In Scotland, the University of Aberdeen has conducted three 
cohort studies, the first from 1921, the second from 1936 and finally a 
study focused on children born between 1950 and 1956. These cohort 
studies are in many ways similar to the Swedish Metropolitan Project. 
The number of observations lies at around 15,000 and the informa- 
tion included in the studies is largely the same. 

One of the world’s largest, and still ongoing, longitudinal projects 
is Project Talent, from the USA, which was initiated in 1960 with a 
survey of over 440,000 American high school students. 

Important Swedish studies include the Malmö Study, which fol- 
lowed all 1,542 children who were in the third grade in schools 
in greater Malmo in 1938, and the IDA school research project 
(Individual Development and Adaptation), which was initiated in 
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1964 and which has followed the development of the children enrolled 
in schools in the city of Orebro in 1965. 

Longitudinal studies need not be based on cohorts of course. The 
Swedish Level of Living Survey (LNU) from 1968, which has played 
an important role in the social debate in Sweden, is based on a sim- 
ple random sample of approximately 6,000 observations. The survey 
includes a panel of individuals who have been interviewed repeatedly. 
To date the survey has been conducted in 1968, 1974, 1981, 1991, 
2000 and 2010. 

In the international context, the American Panel Study of Income 
Dynamics (PSID) is one of the most widely-used longitudinal data 
sets. Like the LNU in Sweden, the PSID was initiated in 1968, but has 
a sample of over 18,000 individuals. 

In addition to the data sets described above, there are also a wide 
range of other studies. These are often focused on specific problems, 
such as drug abuse and crime, but the number of observations is rarely 
particularly large. By comparison with the data available to studies 
conducted in other countries, the public register data that are availa- 
ble in Sweden provide major advantages. Sweden’s residential regis- 
tration system also substantially improves the possibilities of finding 
individuals in the context of follow-up studies and the country’s 
administrative registers provide a rich and reliable source of data. 
Despite the differences with the data available in other countries, 
the Swedish data sets should nonetheless be useful for the purposes 
of international comparisons. Unfortunately, few if any such studies 
have been conducted. 


Confinement and Being Born in 1953 


On infant mortality then and now, on maternity ward routines, feed- 
ing and weighing, and on social class and birth weight. The 1950s 
were a transition period with regard to infant care. The regimentation 
of the doctors stood in contrast to the spontaneity advocated by psy- 
chologists. Abortion was illegal and thousands of Swedish children 
were put up for adoption. 

In ther950s, pregnancy and childbirth were significantly more 
risky than they are today. As late as 1955, the obstetrician and gynae- 
cologist Mirjam Furuhjelm described pregnancy as similar to being 
locked in a room with two doors: “The one leads to death, and the 
other, through agony and suffering, perhaps to a happiness that one 
hardly dares to dream of — a living child.” 25 

The Project Metropolitan data include information from a little 
over 12,000 birth journals on the delivery process, the child’s height 
and weight, the length of time spent on the maternity ward, and much 
more. This information shows, for example, that only one percent 
were born at home, while the rest started life at a maternity clinic or 
hospital.'*° The majority of the mothers, on the other hand, had them- 
selves been born at home, at a time when mortality rates were high for 
both mothers and children.'*” 


Social class, ill health and life chances 


All societies are socially stratified, but the distance between the upper 
and lower strata varies a great deal between different countries. The 
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When the oldest mothers of the children 
born in 1953 were themselves born, at 
some point during the 1910s, one in ten 
children born in Stockholm died before 
their first birthday. Among those who 
were unlucky to enough to be born out 
of wedlock, the mortality rate was even 
higher. Thanks to social and medical 
progress, however, things improved. The 
youngest mothers in 1953 were only 
fifteen years old. When they were born, 
in 1938, infant mortality in Sweden 
had dropped to 43 per thousand. In 
Stockholm, the rate was even lower, at 
35 per thousand. It was higher, however, 
among children born out of wedlock, at 
54 per thousand. 
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distribution of society’s benefits is not equal. Those at higher levels 
of society get the most, while those lower down get least. Defining 
this stratification presents a number of problems. Should definitions 
be based on power, income, occupation, privileges, or a combination 
of these? Some additional questions are strongly linked to values: 
What produces the observed stratification? What significance does 
the family have, or the individual’s own ability or will power? What 
effects does stratification have on individuals’ life chances? There is, 
of course substantial disagreement about what would constitute an 
equitable degree of stratification. The literature and views on this 
question are considerable. 

In Project Metropolitan, stratification has been determined on the 
basis of occupation and income respectively. The origins of this social 
class model are found in a categorisation developed by Statistics 
Sweden as early as 1911. At that time, the population was divided 
into the “higher class”, the “middle class” and the “manual work- 
ing class”. This categorisation was then used in the election statistics 
until 1948, with the categories also being specified as social groups. 
Within a family, the man’s occupation was classified as the principal 
occupation, and the woman’s was classified as the secondary occupa- 
tion. The different social groups were in turn comprised of different 
occupations. The most common categorisation system is based on six 
classes: I. Upper class and upper-middle class; II. Lower-middle class, 
lower-level officials in private and public service and employees in 
non-agricultural occupations; III. Lower-middle class, self-employed 
and professionals in the second social group; IV. Working class, skilled 
workers; V. Working class, unskilled workers; VI. No occupation or 
unknown occupation. 

Children’s life chances are affected by their parents’ social situa- 
tion. When the Project Metropolitan children were born, 14 percent 
of their families were from the upper class or the upper-middle class, 
32 percent were lower-middle class, 6 percent were self-employed, 29 
percent were skilled workers and 19 percent were unskilled workers.'** 
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Infant mortality declined throughout the 20" century, but one fac- 
tor that did not change as much was the difference in birthweight 
between infants from different social classes. Throughout the century 
there has been a difference in birthweight, based on whether mothers 
were married or unmarried, and on their class affiliation. (Until 1967 
it was possible to see this directly, since the statistics presented the fig- 
ures separately for married and unmarried mothers. After that point, 
however, common law unions, and thus unmarried mothers, became 
so common that it was no longer relevant to measure the difference.) 

Women who came from higher social classes and/or were married 
gave birth to heavier infants. This is also reflected in the birth journals 
for the children born in 1953. The infants from upper and upper- 
middle class homes weighed on average 117 grams more than the 
infants born to unskilled workers. A difference of just over 100 grams 
may appear small, but in the context of average weights in large groups 
100 grams is quite substantial. The differences were also linear, with 
birthweights declining systematically from the top of the class scale 
towards the bottom. Those with the lowest birthweights came from 
families with no social classification. These families were comprised 
almost exclusively of unmarried or single mothers and families who 
had migrated to Sweden. On average, the infants born to this group 
weighed 162 grams less than the infants of married mothers. 
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Among the children born in 1953, the 
risk of dying during the first year of life 
had fallen to 17 per thousand. However, 
the differences between children born in 
and out of wedlock remained. In 1953, 
infants born out of wedlock had a mor- 
tality rate of 24 per thousand. These 
figures can be compared to the situa- 
tion at the turn of the millennium, at 
which time no more than four children 
per thousand died during their first year 
of life, and the risk of mothers dying in 
childbirth was virtually non-existent. 
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Facts Relating to Maternity Hospitals 

One-quarter of the children included in the Metropolitan study 
were born at Stockholm’s Southern Hospital (Södersjukhuset). 
Approximately fifteen percent were born at the General Maternity 
Hospital (Allmänna BB) and a similar proportion at Karolinska 
Hospital, Sabbatsberg Hospital or Southern Maternity Hospital 
(Södra BB). Seventeen percent were born at Danderyd Hospital, 
the Epidemiological Hospital, Löwenströmska Hospital, St. Erik’s 
Hospital, Södertälje Hospital, the Västerhaninge maternity clinic and 
“others”. In 1954, the Medical Board inspected child healthcare ser- 
vices at the Stockholm City maternity units." 


In 1953, the Southern Hospital had only existed for nine years and 
it was the centre for midwifery training. The unit’s 115 places were 
visited every day by a paediatrician and the children were cared for 
“both day and night” by paediatric nurses. Almost three of every four 
mothers from the Södermalm area of Stockholm, and 44 percent of 
the mothers from Stockholm’s southern suburbs, gave birth at the 
Southern Hospital. Of these mothers, almost 60 percent were of 
working class background, while 36 percent were from the upper and 
upper-middle classes. 


The General Maternity Hospital was located in Lill-Jansskogen, where 
it had been since 1913. “Immediately following their delivery, the 
infants are bathed, but not again. The infants are weighed every day. 
Their temperature is also taken every day. Every meal is weighed and 
registered. Several practical details concerning child care were noted, 
among others that there are heating lamps placed above every nurs- 
ing station. The equipment includes hand disinfectant for both staff 
and mothers.” As many as 62 percent of the mothers from the south- 
ern municipalities, and just over half of the mothers from the nearby 
Ostermalm district gave birth at the General Maternity Hospital. 
Almost half of the mothers who gave birth at the General Maternity 
Hospital were from the upper and upper-middle classes, while 44 per- 
cent were of working class background. 


The maternity unit at Sabbatsberg Hospital was only four years old. 
Paediatricians visited the unit every day, but at night there was only a 
single assistant on duty. Almost three of every four children from the 
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Vasastaden district, and 68 percent of the children from the Norrmalm 
district were born here. Of the mothers from the western suburbs, 
44 percent gave birth at the Sabbatsberg maternity unit. Of those who 
gave birth at Sabbatsberg, approximately 60 percent were from the 
upper classes and around one-third had a working class background. 


The Southern Maternity Hospital had been located on Wollmar 
Yxkullsgatan since its opening in 1864. The care provided at the unit 
focused particularly on ensuring that “the children should as far as 
possible be exclusively breastfed, and the use of breast pumps had been 
introduced for all first-time mothers and for others with a prior expe- 
rience of hypogalactia.”'3° Just over one-third of the children from the 
southern suburbs were born at the Southern Maternity Hospital, but 
only twelve percent of the children from the S6dermalm district. The 
class distribution among those giving birth at the Southern Maternity 
Hospital was relatively even, with the upper classes accounting for 
45 percent, and the working class for 49 percent. When the unit was 
closed in 1968, the Maria Clinics took over the buildings, and some of 
the children who were born there in 1953 would subsequently return 
to the same premises to receive help for substance abuse problems. 


At Karolinska Hospital, the rooms were “arranged impractically, pro- 
ducing problems for the rational fulfilment of infant care as a conse- 
quence”. More important, however, was that “the care and monitoring 
of the children was of a high standard. The paediatrician made a daily 
round of the wards, examined every newborn infant at least once, and 
spoke to every mother about child care prior to their leaving the hos- 
pital. The infants’ food intake, weight and temperature were registered 
every day.” Since Karolinska Hospital was state run, it had no spe- 
cial catchment area, and the mothers who gave birth there came from 
the whole of the Greater Stockholm area. The largest number came 
from the northern municipalities, with 29 percent of the Metropolitan 
children being born at Karolinska. The highest social classes domi- 
nated, accounting for 60 percent of the births, while the working class 
accounted for 34 percent. 


Almost half of the children from the Kungsholmen and Gamla Stan 
districts were born at St. Erik’s Hospital, and over half of these were 
from a working class background. A total of 645 children were born 
at Danderyd Hospital, which at the beginning of the 1950s was known 
as Mörby Hospital. All the mothers who gave birth here came from the 
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northern and southern municipalities. 329 children were born at the 
Epidemiological Hospital, Löwenströmska Hospital and Södertälje 
Hospital, with the mothers here also coming from the municipalities 
located to the north and south of Stockholm. 72 percent of these came 
from the working class. 
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Time spent on the postnatal ward 


At the beginning of the 1950s, the recommended period of hospitali- 
sation in connection with a birth was ten days."3! For the mothers of 
the children born in 1953, the mean period of postnatal hospital care 
was nine days. Views changed, however, and over the course of the 
1950s, mothers came to be sent home from delivery wards increas- 
ingly quickly. 

The 1956 Stockholm Calendar presents a description of the rou- 
tines at the Sabbatsberg maternity unit.4* The rooms were divided 
into general wards, and semi- and completely private rooms. On the 
general wards, visiting was allowed for an hour on Sundays at 2 pm, 
and between 6.30 and 7 pm every day, but only for husbands. In 
the semi- and completely private rooms, visiting was allowed for one 
hour on Tuesdays, Thursdays, Saturdays and Sundays at 12 noon. 
Intimate contact with the newborn infants was not possible, since 
with the exception of feeding times they were usually placed behind 
a glass screen in a collective nursery room. 33 Nursery rooms of this 
kind had been introduced both to reduce the risk of infection and 
because it was felt that the mothers needed to rest. 

At the beginning of the 1950s, there were however some who felt 
that infants should be with their mothers throughout their time on 
the maternity ward. This “rooming-in system” had begun in England 
and the USA, and according to its advocates would do away with the 
need to maintain such a strict breastfeeding schedule.'34 The idea of 
doing away with the nursery rooms was linked to new observations 
in the field of psychology. In 1955, Margareta Embring wrote that it 
was important to learn to listen to the child in order to understand 
different types of cries: “hunger cry, sleepy cry, tummy ache cry, com- 
panionship cry, etc.” This was easiest if the mother was able to have 
the child next to her from the moment of birth. Embring argued that 
mothers who gave birth at home were at an advantage over those 


whose children were delivered on maternity wards, “who virtually 
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Routines at Southern Hospital mater- 
nity unit in the 1950s: 


05.15: Wake-up, dressing, breastfeed- 
ing, milk collection, temperature taking, 
nursing and bed making. 

8.30: Breakfast, breastfeeding and 
milk collection, followed possibly by 
gymnastics. 

11-12: Compulsory rest. 

12.30: Lunch. 

13.00: Breastfeeding, milk collection. 
14.00: Temperature taking, after- 
noon coffee, nursing, bed making and 
washing. 

17.00: Breastfeeding and evening meal. 
18.30-19.00: Visiting time. 

20.00: Supper. 

21.00: Infants put to bed, milk collection. 
22:00 Bedtime. 


Elisabet Rydh, Stockholm Association of 
Midwives, Jordemodern (Journal of the 
Swedish Association of Midwives), June 


1953 
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“My mother has saved the journals from 
my birth. I was born in the afternoon 
of May 6 at Sabbatsberg Hospital. first 
days of my life were documented in con- 
siderable detail. I was weighed five to six 
times each day, before and after breast- 
feeding (and I may also have been given 
a glucose solution, which they were rela- 
tively generous with at the time). During 
the twelve days I spent on the maternity 
ward, I was weighed more than 100 
times between the hours of six in the 
morning and ten o’clock at night.” 
(Sten-Ake Stenberg) 
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everywhere are immediately parted from the infant, and then have 
only the regimented, brief feeding periods in which to develop a close 
relationship.” She could see a gratifying change occurring, however. 
“The past ten years of continuous harping from the psychologists may 
nonetheless have had a certain effect on rigid hospital regulations. 
There are actually maternity wards where new mothers can keep their 
children with them and decide for themselves how regularly the infant 
should be fed.” "35 

Following their time on the maternity ward, almost all the 
Metropolitan Project children went straight home. Of those who did 
not go home directly, just over 500 were moved to other hospital wards 
for continued care, 133 were placed together with their mothers in 
what were termed “mothers’ homes”, almost 100 were moved on their 
own to “infants homes”, and 43 children were adopted. In the vast 
majority of cases, adoptions were the result of social factors. It was 
first and foremost unmarried and relatively young mothers who gave 
up their children for adoption. Of the children born in 1953, just over 
nine percent were born out of wedlock.'3° Many of these mothers lived 
together with the baby’s father, or were in a steady relationship, and 
married the father soon after the birth of the child, thereby making the 
child “legitimate”. A great deal of shame could be associated with those 
mothers who were not able to make the father of their children known, 
thus causing worries that people would gossip about their “bastards”. 
For many, the only alternative was to put the child up for adoption. 

Since the roth century, doctors had played a dominant role in 
giving advice and instruction on the care of infants. Following the 
Second World War, however, educationalists, child welfare staff and 
child care professionals began to question the authority of the doctors 
and to speak up and give advice themselves. The emergence of mod- 
ern psychology during the 1930s and 1940s, together with advances 
in medicine, would come to have a major influence on Swedish child 
rearing practices. These changes occurred gradually, and at the begin- 
ning of the 1950s society stood on the brink of a period during which 
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the advances made in the fields of psychology and medicine would 
come to have a decisive impact on children’s development. One of the 
classic books on childrearing was Benjamin Spock’s The Common 
Sense Book of Baby and Child Care, which was published in nine 
Swedish editions between 1950 and 1975.'3” This was incidentally the 
only book on child care that I know my own mother used. I do not 
know how much of it she read, but I do know that the leaves of the 
bound edition that we had at home were no longer uncut. 

The foreword to the Swedish edition of Spock’s book was written 
by the paediatrician and child psychiatrist Gunnar Klackenberg, who 
himself published a number of similar texts. He belonged to a modern 
generation of paediatricians and the contents of the foreword were in 
line with the latest advice: “Finally, I would like to earnestly entreat 
you not to worry or to think that you have made mistakes in the 
care of your child as a result of anything you may have read in this 
book (or anywhere else for that matter). Firstly, we do not yet have 
the answer to every question. Our ideas about how a child should 
be cared for have changed significantly in the past and will no doubt 
change in the future.” In the beginning of the book, Spock himself 
writes: “Don’t take too seriously all that the neighbours say. Don’t 
be overawed by what the experts say. Don’t be afraid to trust your 
own common sense. Bringing up your child won’t be a complicated 
job if you take it easy, trust your own instincts, and follow the direc- 


13 


tions that your doctor gives you.” 8 There was room for variation 
and common sense, and also a short recommendation, which might 
have led to considerable bewilderment if the new parents had taken 
it too seriously, namely that they should follow the directions of their 
doctor — at least if they tried to follow the advice of several of the 
doctors quoted in the fairly extensive child care literature of the time. 

In 1956, the journalist and teacher Anna-Lisa Kalvesten wrote an arti- 
cle on Infant Sociology in the social democratic journal Tiden. During 
the 1960s and 1970s, Kalvesten would become very active in research 
that was focused on the Ska children’s home. In this article, she 
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“My mother never married, but instead 
raised me together with her sister. In 
order to keep up appearances, she called 
herself Mrs. Stenberg, and wore my 
grandmother's wedding ring. My aunt, 
however, was Miss Stenberg.” 

(Sten-Ake Stenberg) 
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primarily analysed publications and pamphlets commissioned by public 
sector authorities, “that had been disseminated in several hundred thou- 
sand copies”. She wrote among other things about publications from 
the Medical Board, the Red Cross, the consumer information agency 
Active Housekeeping, and two officially recognised organisations: the 
Swedish Social Welfare Association and the Swedish Association for 
Mental Health. The publications included both small pamphlets and 
books published by “doctors and professors” and the “really monu- 
mental works on children; enormous, expensive and magnificent collec- 
tions with the leading experts among their lists of authors”. 

In the mid-1940s, the “literary mothers” had begun to make their 
entrance in “newspaper columns, on the radio and in sporadic chap- 
ters in the finer handbooks [...] And then a storm started brewing 
around the clean and healthy little infant in the folkhem.” In turn, 
these mothers drew on the expertise of the child psychologists whose 
inspiration, according to Kalvesten, came from the west, “primarily 
from America”. 


Regimentation, or security and naturalness 


In the child care literature some information appeared repeatedly, 
while there were also frequent contradictions. On the one hand, the 
paediatricians were dominant, with advice that could be summarised 
as focusing on regularity, order and cleanliness, while on the other 
hand the representatives of modern psychology advocated flexibil- 
ity, security and naturalness. Kalvesten believed that the origins of 
the regularity message were to be found in a German handbook on 
child rearing that had first been published in 1906.4° This handbook 
recommended that the child should “be given food five times per day 
and at fixed times: at four-hourly intervals during the day, and with 
an eight-hour break at night.” 

She identified three motives underlying these regularity recommen- 
dations. The first was that the breastfeeding schedule gave mothers 
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time to do other things, and thereby increased the mother’s independ- 
ence in relation to the infant. The energy gained in this way would 
enable the mother to function better with regard to breastfeeding. The 
second was a concern that the infant would be given too much food, 
and the third was that the child’s stomach should be given time both 
to digest the food and to rest. 

Kälvesten also wrote about the advice given by various authorities 
on subjects such as breastfeeding, thumb sucking and potty training, 
and about how the underlying motives had shifted from a “natural 
science hygienic” perspective to an “educational” view. She believed 
that from the 1920s to the 1940s, the “child professors” had wanted 
to prevent the “bad habit” of thumb sucking. The advice described 
would be viewed as little short of barbaric by today’s standards. The 
child’s arms were to be bound “so that while the child is able to gestic- 
ulate, it cannot raise its fingers to its mouth.” Other options involved 
“putting gloves on the child’s hands or smearing its fingertips with a 
bitter-tasting substance.” 

The advice on thumb sucking was based on a concern that it would 
lead to dental deformities. Even nowadays, many parents of young 
children feel the same concern, and a range of corrective measures 
are practised. However, if anyone were to follow the advice described 
by Kalvesten today, it might well lead to the intervention of the child 
welfare authorities. At the same time, other books contained more 
modern advice: “The most radical cure for thumb sucking is probably 
replacing the mother’s breast with the mother’s embrace, i.e. commu- 
nicating love, the spiritual nourishment of the soul.” "4" 

At the end of the 1940s, the experts’ advice on potty training was 
extremely varied, ranging from a very rigid approach: “If you are very 
careful to ensure that children are placed on the potty at fixed times, 
when they awake, after mealtimes, just before going to bed etc., the 
bowels and bladder will adapt themselves to these times, and conti- 
nence will be learned much more quickly,” "+ to a more cautious view, 
in the same book: “Holding almost new-born children over the potty, 
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“At home there was a lot of emotion and 
love. Both a free rein and toughness. A 
lot of big arguments at the dinner table. 
But then I was a spoilt and favoured 
younger sister. There was a twelve-year 
gap between my oldest brother and me, 
and seven years between me and my 
other brother. The fact that my brothers 
were so much older also meant that I 
became like an only child very early. 

I never felt any demands on me to 
keep on studying or to do anything other 
than dancing. I rarely felt I was forced to 
do anything at all by my parents during 
my childhood.” 

(Margareta Kempe Allansson) 
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as some more ambitious mothers do, is completely pointless. The 
child does not understand what is going on. When the child can sit by 
itself, you may perhaps start to put it on the potty for a moment, just 
to try it out.” 1# The experts agreed, however, that there was no place 
for toys at potty time. Nor were toys to be allowed in bed. 


Atime of transition 


Thus, according to Kalvesten, the prophets of regularity motivated 
their message as a means of providing the mother with some peace 
and quiet. Counter to this, she described the views of mothers of the 
time, who instead claimed that it was this harsh regimentation that 
lead to screaming infants and tired mothers. She also showed that 
attitudes had slowly but surely become more permissive at the end of 
the 1940s and the beginning of the 19 50s. This was apparent not least 
in the leaflets that were distributed at children’s clinics. 

Kalvesten summarised the nature of this period of transition with 
the words: “We can therefore see that two contradictory approaches 
in the field of infant care both have their advocates, even at the high- 
est level, as the saying goes, and that Swedish officialdom provides the 
opportunity for both to speak to the public through small, inexpen- 
sive pamphlets. By comparison with the uniformity of public guid- 
ance prior to 1945, this is probably to be regarded as progress. Now 
parents have an opportunity, at least in theory, to choose somewhat 
among the advisers.” 

Thus in 1953 there was no unequivocal advice regarding how par- 
ents should care for their children during the preschool years. These 
parents lived in a transition period between the old and the new, but it 
is difficult to judge to what extent they were aware of this, or whether 
they cared about it at all. 

The imposing, illustrated handbooks were not directed towards the 
public at large. In one handbook, for example, one could read that: “Once 
the child has arrived, these times characterised by a lack of domestic help 
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provide a thousand opportunities for an enterprising father to show his 
interest in and love for the child.”"4+ In another book the author pro- 
vided advice on table manners, and voiced the thoughts of an imagi- 
nary mother: “He eats better in the company of the maid than he does 
with me.” '45 These advisers had the enlightened middle class in view, and 
such formulations were used when they felt that fathers should assume 
a greater responsibility for the care and upbringing of young children. 
Middle class women could no longer count on working class daughters 
to clean their homes and take care of their children. The post-war labour 
market provided opportunities for other ways to earn a living. 

Half a century later, one might wonder what these enlightened 
advisers were actually thinking. Didn’t they understand that maids 
also could have children and a family? Were maids by definition uned- 
ucated? The families of the middle class could no longer perform their 
social functions, but what about working class families? They didn’t 
seem to count. In today’s society domestics are once again returning to 
the kitchens and nurseries of the upper classes. This change has been 
nourished by the high levels of unemployment among immigrants. 
Today, too, change is inspired by women’s liberation and sometimes 
by economic theories on the rational division of labour. In these con- 
texts, very little is heard of men’s work in the home. How much pro- 
gress has actually been made with regard to gender equality? 


Views on child rearing 


Although the parents of the children born in 1953 had access to an 
extensive literature on how to care for and raise their children, there 
is no doubt that tradition, common sense and the opinions of other 
parents were at least as important. In the 1968 Family Survey, just 
over 4,000 mothers were interviewed, among other things about their 
views on child rearing. The table below presents all the questions, 
together with the proportions who gave the most positive response 
alternative. While some of the questions may sound somewhat old 
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“The deep-rooted prejudices about 
‘women’s work’ are now beginning to 
decline among the well-educated, where 
one quite often finds a pronounced 
camaraderie between husband and wife, 
and parents and children, within the 
home. However, these prejudices need 
to be completely destroyed. There will 
probably come a time very soon when 
maids become a rarity. The family will 
then not be able to perform its most 
essential social functions unless a very 
cooperative and proficient working rela- 
tionship is developed within its confines. 
Our young mothers and fathers must 
educate themselves so that the work of 
the home does not become an unbeara- 
ble burden for the one or the other. They 
must teach their children at an early age 
to help in the home and to view this help 
as a privilege and a joy.” 

Elofsson, Ake (1945) On Heredity 
and the Home Environment (Om arv 
och hemmiljö), in Siwe Sture and Folke 
Borg (eds.) All about children (Allt om 
barn), p. 38. 
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Table 


Questions to the mothers in the Family Survey. Percentage Absolutely right (%) 


who answered “absolutely right”. 


Children should be taught the difference 
between right and wrong. 


You have to keep your word. 


What’s most important is that the parents like 
the child. 


You have to give yourself time with the child. 
Children should learn to think before they act. 


The primary goal of child rearing is to develop 
the child’s personality. 


You have to be consistent in child rearing. 
Children have to have firm rules. 


When children don’t understand what’s best for 
them, you have to compel them. 


Children should learn to be obedient. 


The main thing is that the child is happy and 
content. 


The child should be taught to look after itself. 
Parents must not quarrel when the children are 
listening. 

Parents must ensure that the child likes them. 
Children should respect their parents. 


It is not good for the child to be given too 
much freedom. 


Children should be taught to control 
themselves. 


As long as the child feels loved, nothing else 
matters. 


Excitement and variety are more important for 
children than security. 


Children should get what they want. 


94 


93 
91 


85 
77 
70 


29 


26 
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fashioned, the majority could still be posed to today’s parents. The 
harmful effects of smoking were not as self-evident at that time. Thus 
one in three of the mothers answered in 1968 that their fifteen-year- 
old children were allowed to smoke at home. (I have memories of 
my own that confirm the irresponsible approach to smoking that 
was prevalent at the time. When I was involved in orienteering and 
cross-country skiing at the Hellas athletics club during the 1960s, the 
coaches encouraged us not to smoke too close to races, because it had 
a negative effect on our fitness! Nobody mentioned lung cancer.) The 
table below should be placed on the page near this text. 

One of the first reports from Project Metropolitan contained a 
statistical analysis of the questions in the Family Survey. The objec- 
tive was to summarise them in terms of more general child rearing 
patterns.'4° Five different patterns emerged: parent-centred, norm- 
centred (credibility), child-centred, instrumental (future planning) 
and authoritarian (rigid). 

Parent-centred child rearing attached a great deal of importance 
to the child learning to obey and respect its parents, and to not being 
given too much freedom. The norm-centred approach ascribed impor- 
tance to keeping one’s word and differentiating between right and 
wrong. Child-centred child rearing assigned substantial weight to the 
children feeling loved and being happy and contented. In the case of 
instrumental child rearing, the mothers ascribed major importance 
to what was good for the child’s future, which among other things 
involved the child learning to look after itself and developing its per- 
sonality. A mother who manifested the authoritarian child rearing 
pattern declared that firm rules were important and that too much 
freedom was not good for the child. 


Social class and family 


The same researchers who identified the different child rearing pat- 
terns also attempted to identify explanations for them, and for other 
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attitudes and views held by the mothers. What, for example, could 
explain the mothers’ assessments of the relationships within their 
own families and their opinions concerning school?'47 

Finding powerful explanatory factors proved difficult. There were 
some differences, however. The mothers from higher social classes 
had greater educational ambitions for their children, a more permis- 
sive attitude towards their children’s alcohol consumption, and a less 
authoritarian approach to child rearing. Mothers from the higher 
social classes also described somewhat more often than others that 
their family life was unusually good, and that their marriages were 
happy. The small differences in the mothers’ responses did not neces- 
sarily reflect the actual family conditions. They could also be a result 
of the mothers from higher social classes having stronger social expec- 
tations, for example about having a harmonious family life. 

At this time, many more mothers were housewives, and it was nat- 
ural to attempt to examine the extent to which family relations were 
affected by whether or not the mother went out to work. The answer 
was that it did not. Nor did the age of the mother, or the size of the 
family, have any effect on the relationships within the family. 


Adoptive Children and Foster Children 


A large number of Swedish children were still being put up for adop- 
tion as recently as the 1960s. The most common reason was that the 
mother could not support herself and her child. Difficult living con- 
ditions were also the reason that many children were placed in foster 
homes or children’s homes. 

Adoption of Swedish children has now become uncommon, "+ but 
during the 1950s, between 2,000 and 2,500 children were adopted 
within the country each year." Of the Metropolitan study children, 
140 were adopted between 1953 and 1963. Adoption of children 
from other countries was very rare. 

Difficult living conditions were the primary reason for adoptions. It 
was difficult for single mothers to support themselves, and the housing 
shortage in Stockholm also contributed to the difficulties of looking 
after children as a single parent. At the beginning of the 1950s, sin- 
gle mothers also had low social status. There were even cases where 
single mothers adopted their own children — so-called stepchild adop- 
tions; 55 of the children in the Metropolitan Study were adopted in 
this way. This meant that the term “illegitimate” was removed from 
the national population register. Compared to modern views on single 
mothers, the difference is striking. 

Although children could be adopted directly from the maternity 
ward, the authorities discouraged this. It was felt that the mother 
needed time to consider and the recommendations from the General 
Children’s Home (Allmanna barnhuset) and the Medical Board were 
that adoption should not take place prior to the age of three months. 


Image 15. A girl is getting dressed, children’s home in Orby/Stockholm. 
Photographer: Unknown/Pressens bild/TT Nyhetsbyran. Copyright: 
Pressens bild/TT Nyhetsbyran, License: BY-NC-ND. 
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“A single woman with a child has a 
life that is strenuous and demanding in 
many ways. She does not find it easy to 
provide the good childhood conditions 
that she would like to give her child. The 
opportunities for employment, where 
she could keep the child with her at 
work, are entirely restricted to domestic 
work or certain other forms of work at 
home. Not all women are in any way 
suited to, and able to enjoy, work of this 
kind. As regards employment in domes- 
tic service in particular, in practice it is 
unfortunately the case that those people 
who say that they are willing to employ 
a maid with a child often do so with 
the objective of getting very cheap help, 
which in practice means that the women 
will be very greatly exploited on both an 
economic and a personal level, and will 
rarely be given the opportunity to spend 
time outside the walls that constitute 
their home and their workplace.” 
Board of Directors, General 
Children’s Home (Direktionen över 
Allmänna barnhuset), 1955, pp. 13-15 
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In the meantime, the child was usually placed in an “infants’ home”. 
Placements in temporary foster home were discouraged, since nei- 
ther the adults nor the child would benefit from being moved about 
between different homes. 


Anonymity as a matter of course 


Most adoptions were anonymous. The birth mother was given no 
information about the adoptive parents and vice versa. Viewed from 
today’s perspective, this may appear strange, and this approach also 
began to change during the 1950s. Recommendations published by 
the General Children’s Home and the Medical Board in 1955 made a 
point of stating that adoptive parents should explain to their children 
that they had been adopted and not allow them to “remain in igno- 
rance of their true origins.” The recommendations also noted that the 
certificate of transfer stated that the child had been adopted and that 
it would not be possible to keep this a secret indefinitely. It was none- 
theless not until the end of the 1960s that people started to be given 
access to information on adoptions.'’° 

The anonymity between the child’s biological and adoptive par- 
ents was a more complicated issue. The most common scenario was 
that that they were not given any information about one another. The 
General Children’s Home and the Medical Board noted in their rec- 
ommendations, however, that this anonymity was illusory: “As a rule, 
the court’s adoption ruling includes the consent of the parents, and 
thus their names, and often also their address, are given to the adopt- 
ing parents. The names of the adopting parents are always recorded 
in the population register, and it is thus a relatively simple matter for 
parents who wish to find out where their children have ended up to 
obtain the desired information from the population registry.” 

Today it is easy to believe that the General Children’s Home 
would have been positive towards the availability of this informa- 
tion. In reality, however, the reverse was true: “It may appear to be a 
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fundamental right for parents to be given this information, but expe- 
rience has shown that it may often lead to complications and difficul- 
ties not only for the adopting parents but also for the child.”'5* The 
General Children’s Home set great hopes on a new proposal in the 
1954 Inheritance Code that provided greater security with regard to 
anonymity: “Thus the adoption will as a rule involve the complete 
severance of the child’s biological ties, and its complete incorporation 
in a new family community” .'* 

The idea that the child would be “completely incorporated” in 
the new family also meant that the parents and the child should not 
differ too much in their appearance. “If the biological parents are 
robust individuals with a powerful physique, fair hair and blue eyes, 
the placement of their child with short, lean individuals, perhaps of 
southern appearance, should be avoided, and vice versa.”'53 This for- 
mulation manifests a racial biology perspective, and when abortions 
and improved social conditions led to Swedish parents instead adopt- 
ing children from continents other than Europe, these recommenda- 
tions naturally became impossible to follow. 

Most people wonder about their origins at some point in their lives. 
This is of course particularly true of those who have been adopted or 
who do not know their parentage for some other reason. The General 
Children’s Home and the Medical Board were aware of this: “There 
usually comes a period in the adopted child’s life, around puberty, 
when it starts to ask about its birth parents. In the context of an ideal 
and trusting adoptive relationship, this problem may have been dealt 
with at an early stage, and the child then has no need for further 
information or for other parental contacts.” 154 The desire to know 
about one’s parentage was viewed as being “natural and completely 
legitimate”, but as a rule it was “more beneficial if the child were to 
wait with this until it had obtained a certain level of maturity and 
discretion.” '55 

The path to adoption often went via an institution such as the 
infants’ homes that were mentioned earlier. According to the legislation 
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that was in force between 1945 and 1981, the county councils were 
responsible for ensuring that there were sufficient children’s homes 
and mothers’ homes. The latter were primarily intended for unmar- 
ried mothers who for financial, “moral” or other reasons had to stay 
in these institutions prior to and after giving birth, often while they 
waited until the child was adopted. In 1950, there were approxi- 
mately 900 places in institutions of this kind. Over time, however, 
with improved birth control techniques, the expansion of the right 
to abortion and a shift in the moral climate, the need for such places 
declined, and in 1980 only thirteen remained. The Social Services Act 
contains no equivalent regulations. In those cases where the need for 
such places may exist today, most commonly for mothers with sub- 
stance abuse problems or other social problems, it is met by using 
certain residential care homes for children, or via the family welfare 
system. 


Foster children 


Between four and five percent of the Swedish population have been 
in foster care at some point during their childhood, and this was the 
case for nine percent of the children born in 1953. At the end of 1950, 
28,000 children, or one 1.4 percent of all the children in Sweden, 
were placed either in private foster homes or in residential care. By 
1970, this proportion had declined to 0.8 percent." When placement 
decisions were made for the children born in 1953, there were a large 
number of children’s homes in the city of Stockholm. 

In recent years, foster care has been the subject of serious criticism. 
Research findings suggest that foster care has had negative effects, 
and has among other things resulted in increased involvement in 
crime.” The zoro Governmental Neglect and Abuse Inquiry heard 
testimony from over 400 individuals detailing the neglect and abuse 
they had been subjected to in foster care. In zoxx, the Redress Inquiry 
proposed that those who had been subject to abuse between 1920 and 
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1980 should each be awarded 250,000 SEK in compensation.'s* As a 
result of the strict requirements for compensation awards, however, 
over half of the applications were rejected, which in turn gave rise to 
a great deal of criticism." 

The Project Metropolitan data provide unique opportunities to 
study the effects of foster care. As of this writing, there is no other 
data set that provides an opportunity to follow the lives of foster chil- 
dren for such a long period. To date, the data have been used in four 
studies focused on how foster care placements affected the children’s 
situation as adults. 


Image 16. A girl draws a picture of her mother, children’s home 
in Orby/Stockholm. Photographer: Unknown/Pressens bild/TT 
Nyhetsbyran. Copyright: Pressens bild/TT Nyhetsbyran, License: 
BY-NC-ND. 
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Decisions by the social services to place 
children in foster care were based on 
either the parents’ or the child’s behav- 
iour. For young children, parental 
behaviour was the most common reason 
for such placements, while for teenagers 
it was the child’s own behaviour. Of the 
just over 15,000 children born in 1953, 
1,166 had been placed in a foster care 
at some point during the period between 
their birth and 1972. Of these, 174 had 
been placed both in foster homes and 
in residential care, 573 had only been 
placed in foster homes, and 767 only 
in residential care. On average, these 
children had spent 21 months in foster 
homes and ten months in residential 
care. 
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The first of these studies examined the question of whether foster 
care placements affected the children’s risk of becoming involved in 
crime as adults.*® In order to assess the effect of foster care place- 
ments, the situation of children placed in foster care must be com- 
pared with a group of children who had experienced social problems 
but who had not been placed in care. The researchers therefore 
selected 2,124 children who had been the subject of social services 
investigations but who had not been placed in care. Although these 
children were similar to those who had been placed in foster care, 
they did not constitute a perfect comparison group. Nonetheless, the 
comparison was good enough. The assessments of the social services 
authorities had been correct in the sense that the situation among the 
comparison group with regard to e.g. financial problems and paren- 
tal substance abuse was not as bad as it was among those who had 
been placed in care. The analyses compensated for these differences 
by using statistical methods to take account of important background 
factors and by conducting tests to examine how sensitive the analyses 
were to changes in various conditions. 

Among the boys who had been placed with foster families, the 
risk of conviction as adults was 23 percent greater than for the com- 
parison group.'”" Among the girls, there was no difference between 
the two groups. More detailed analyses showed that the effect was 
unevenly distributed: the excess risk found among the boys placed 
in foster care was exclusively due to the fact that the risk for crime 
was 58 percent higher among those who were placed as teenagers, 
between the ages of thirteen and eighteen. Among the younger boys, 
there was no difference. The results were worse for those children 
who had been placed in residential care. For boys who had been sub- 
ject to residential care, the level of excess risk was 67 percent, and 
for girls 71 percent. Here too, however, the differences in relation to 
the comparison group disappeared among those children who were 
under thirteen years of age at the time of their placements. Since the 
decisions on foster care could be due to either neglect on the part of 
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the parents or the children’s own behaviour, it was also possible to 
examine the effects of foster care placements on the basis of this dif- 
ference. Here the results showed that boys who were placed as teen- 
agers as a result of their own behaviour were at 25 percent higher risk 
of committing offences as adults than the comparison group. If they 
had been placed as a result of parental neglect, the level of risk was 18 
percent lower than that found in the comparison group. 

The results of the study showed that it was not possible to assess the 
effects of foster care without taking into consideration who the children 
were, why they had been placed in care, and the type of care place- 
ment they had experienced. Younger children and girls coped better. 
The worst outcomes were noted for teenage boys, particularly if they 
had been placed in residential care. The reasons for which the children 
had been placed were also found to have an important effect on the sub- 
sequent outcome. Those who had been placed in order to protect them 
from parental neglect had better outcomes than the comparison group. 

Two other studies have expanded on these results and examined the 
question of the extent to which children with experience of care place- 
ments came to experience lasting marginalisation between the ages of 
39 and 55.In one of these studies, marginalisation was defined as social 
welfare recipiency, unemployment and mental illness,'®* while the other 
also included the level of education achieved in 2008.16 The research- 
ers responsible for the first study took the following into account: the 
biological parents’ social class in 1953; the number of years during 
which the birth family received social welfare payments between 1953 
and 1959; and whether the biological parents were married, unmar- 
ried or whether the mother had been a single parent at the time of the 
child’s birth in 1953. The second study only included controls for the 
parents’ social class, the child’s sex and social welfare recipiency dur- 
ing childhood. The 234 children who had been placed exclusively as a 
result of their own behaviour were excluded from the analyses. 

As expected, the children who had been placed in care came pri- 
marily from the lower social classes; their biological families had 
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“Our parents gave us a really secure 
childhood. They were the best parents 
you could imagine. They were always 
there, and it feels like they are still with 
me. I am so glad that it was them we 
ended up with.” 

(Gerd Svensson, adoptive child) 
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experienced more years of social welfare recipiency, and approxi- 
mately three times as many of them had single parents. The results 
then showed that approximately half the children who had been 
placed in care had no subsequent problems in their later adult years. 
However, the group as a whole was nonetheless at approximately 
twice as great a risk for persistent social marginalisation once the 
control variables had been taken into account. 

The third study focused on mortality rates among the children 
placed in foster care.‘*t The study had three objectives. The first was 
to examine whether being placed in care between birth and the age 
of 19 was linked to a greater risk of dying between the ages of 20 
and 56. The second was to examine whether the mortality risk varied 
depending on the child’s age at the first placement, the reason for the 
placement and on whether the child had been placed with a family or 
in residential care. The third objective was to attempt to improve the 
opportunities for drawing conclusions about causality. This was done 
by taking into account various factors in the birth family (social class 
and the mother’s age and marital status) and by using two compari- 
son groups comprised of: 1) children from families who had received 
social welfare payments but who had not been investigated for place- 
ment by the social services, and 2) children who had been the subject 
of investigations but had not been placed in care. Of the children born 
in 1953, 789 (just over 5 percent) had died during the years 1973- 
2009. Just under one-quarter of those who had died had been placed 
in care during childhood. Even when the researchers controlled for 
background factors such as social class and the mother’s age when 
the child was born, the children who had been placed in care had a 
mortality risk that was almost three times as great as that of children 
who had not been placed in care. If the children had been placed in 
care during puberty, the risk was just over five times as great. If the 
placement had been due to neglect in the family of origin, the risk was 
one and a half times as great, but if the placement had been due to the 
child’s own behaviour, the risk was almost six times as great. 
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The children had variously been placed with a family, in residential 
care, or had been moved between different placements both in fam- 
ily homes and institutions. It might be natural to think that family 
placements were preferable to residential care. The study found that 
the opposite was the case, however, and that children who had been 
placed in institutions had a mortality risk that was twice as high, 
while children placed with families had a mortality risk that was 
three times as high. Those children who had been moved around 
between different placement forms had a mortality risk that was four 
times as high. 

Finally, the comparison with children who had grown up in fami- 
lies that had received social welfare payments, but who had not been 
placed in care, and with children who had been the subject of social 
services investigations but who had instead received other measures, 
showed that for children who had been placed in care, the mortality 
risk was between one and a half times and twice as high as it was for 
these comparison groups. 

It is of course difficult to determine which aspects of care place- 
ments may have been of significance for the increased mortality risk, or 
whether there were other factors that both resulted in care placements 
and in an increased risk of death. Irrespective of these uncertainties, 
however, it is reasonable to conclude, in line with the researchers who 
conducted the study, that preventive health care measures and educa- 
tion are particularly important for these children. 

An additional study addressed whether this mortality gap may be 
mitigated by educational success using a time-based risk measure that 
allows for direct interpretation of the hypothesized associations in 
terms of years gained or lost. The study showed that children with 
experience of foster care or residential care died, based on a median 
survival time, more than a decade before their majority population 
peers. However, this gap was almost closed among those who per- 
formed above average at school, highlighting the important role of 


educational success in this association. 
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Housing, Moving and Social Class 


In the 1950s and 1960s there was a stream of migration from the 
outdated apartments of the central city districts to the newly built 
suburbs, with bathrooms, balconies and plenty of sunlight. It was the 
beginning of a transformation of the city centre from poor neighbour- 
hoods into a haven for the affluent. 

If you could return to the Stockholm of 1953, then besides land- 
marks such as City Hall, the Royal Palace, church steeples and the 
Katarina Elevator, you would not recognise much of the city as it is 
today. While the major transformation of the Klara area and the rest 
of the city centre had begun with the building of the metro system, 
most of the old neighbourhoods were still intact at the beginning of 
the 1950s. There were large numbers of apartments in these neigh- 
bourhoods, which have subsequently disappeared to provide space 
for office buildings, business complexes and multi-storey car parks 
built in glass and concrete. The inner city was much more densely 
populated than it is today. Those who lived there and in other neigh- 
bourhoods in the city were often housed in crowded and outdated 
homes, with no hot water or central heating. Many shared a toilet 
with others on the same stairwell, or used the same outdoor privy as 
their neighbours. 

Another difference was that at that time there were still a large 
number of factories and workshops in what is now a city almost com- 
pletely bereft of industry. Outside the city, the expansion of new resi- 
dential areas that had started during the 1940s continued. To the south 
and south west, suburbs such as Björkhagen, Kärrtorp, Bagarmossen, 


Image 17. Subway station. Photographer: Sten-Ake Stenberg. Copyright: 
Sten-Ake Stenberg, License: BY-NC-ND. 
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In 1953, just over one-fifth of the 
Project Metropolitan children lived in 
Stockholm’s inner city areas. Almost 
one-third lived in the southern suburbs, 
and one in ten in the western suburbs. 
Almost one-tenth of the children also 
lived in the southern and eastern sub- 
urban municipalities, while a slightly 
larger proportion lived in Stockholm’s 
northern municipalities. One in ten lived 
elsewhere in Sweden, and almost three 
percent lived abroad, the majority in 
one of the neighbouring Scandinavian 
countries. 
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Högdalen, Hagsätra, Västberga, Västertorp and Fruängen were being 
built." New homes were also being constructed to the west, and in 
1954 the Vallingby shopping centre was opened with considerable 
fanfare. Vällingby symbolised something quite revolutionary — a new 
type of neighbourhood that combined opportunities for work, hous- 
ing, shopping and entertainment. 

The migration to the suburbs gave families that had been used to 
poor housing spacious apartments with bathrooms and balconies, and 
as the depopulation of the inner city continued, the suburban popu- 
lation grew. In 1953, 245,000 people lived in the southern suburbs, a 
number that had grown to 288,000 in 2006. The corresponding fig- 
ures for the western suburbs were 104,000 and 203,000 respectively. 
Over the course of this period, the total population of Stockholm 
grew by only 10,000, to a total of 783,000. 


Migration to the suburbs 


The Project Metropolitan families, like many others, followed the 
stream of migration from the inner city areas out to the suburbs. 
When the children were born, 3,440 of them were registered as liv- 
ing in the central city districts, the majority in the S6dermalm area. 
Ten years later, half of them had moved. Of the families that left the 
city, just over half lived to the south of Stockholm in 1963. Almost 
all of them had moved to the immediate suburbs, and only six per- 
cent had moved to the neighbouring municipalities to the south, such 
as Huddinge and Tyresö. The so-called Million Program,'® which 
would lead many to move to the more distant suburbs, was at this 
time still a few years in the future, and the families that moved to 
these municipalities at the beginning of the 1960s for the most part 
moved from apartments to live in houses. The suburbs to the west of 
Stockholm were often older, and did not expand to the same extent 
as those to the south of the city, but fifteen percent of those who left 
the inner city areas moved to the western suburbs of Hässelby and 
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Vallingby. Six percent moved to the northern suburbs of Danderyd 
and Täby, and four percent to Lidingö and Solna, which lie to the 
west of Stockholm. 

I am myself a typical example of a move to the suburbs of this 
kind. During the first six years of my life, my mother and I lived in a 
two-room apartment with no bath or shower in the Birkastan area of 
the city. Just prior to starting my first year in school, we moved to a 
three-room apartment with a bathroom and balcony in the suburb of 
Bjorkhagen. This was a big improvement. 

During the 1960s, the numbers living in the inner city areas declined 
a little, but nowhere near as much as they had during the 1950s. The 
Project Metropolitan children started school in 1960, and as might 
be expected, many of their families had stayed in the areas where the 
children had been born a few years earlier. 

In the 1970s, the time came for many of the children born in 19 53 
to leave home. Many moved around for a few years between differ- 
ent forms of accommodation. But by 1981, a large proportion had 
become established and started families of their own. A large number 
of them were now once again living in the central city districts, almost 
1,000 more than had lived there in 1971. 


Social stratification 


The update of the Metropolitan data has made it possible not only to 
study the movement patterns of the Metropolitan families, but also 
those of the children themselves as adults, until 2009. Almost 60 per- 
cent of the children who were born in the S6dermalm area were from 
working class families. In the Ostermalm area, the proportions were 
reversed, and the parents of almost 70 percent of the children were 
from the two highest social classes. In other areas of the city the class 
distribution was more uniform. In the city centre, which at the time 
was largely comprised of the Klara neighbourhood, half of the chil- 
dren were from working class families. Almost half of the children 
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When the children born in 1953 started 
their first year at school in 1960, seven 
of ten lived in rental apartments, and 
almost five percent shared a toilet with 
other families, or had an outdoor privy. 
Almost ten percent had no bathroom or 
shower room. The same proportion had 
no refrigerator, and just over seven per- 
cent had no hot water. Almost 20 per- 
cent lived in crowded conditions. 
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“Pm a child of the suburbs. My world 
consisted of Gubbängen and the south- 
ern suburbs. There’s something interest- 
ing in this whole roots business. When 
my wife and I were looking at houses, 
we only looked in the area to the south 
of Stockholm, and we ended up in Orby. 
The idea of moving to Bromma [to the 
northwest of Stockholm], where a lot of 
media people like us live, never crossed 
our minds.” 

(Weje Sandén) 


"I was born in Solna, outside Stockholm, 
and moved to Ostermalm in the city 
later on. My family had a good life with 
travels, dinners, and a summer house 
in the archipelago. Dad was a charmer 
and a party-person. It felt as is we 
could afford to indulge a little although 
this perhaps wasn’t the case. I think I 
regarded us as somewhat “posh”. But it 
was really a world that was out of our 
league! I remember a stay at a mountain 
resort, when everyone changed for din- 
ner. I was only eight years old and had to 
wear a suit and a bow tie, and I thought 
I looked really handsome. These were 
different times. I would never expose my 
own children to anything like that!” 
(Manni Thofte) 
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from the northern, and one-third of those from the southern, munici- 
palities were born to upper or upper-middle class families. 

Did the exodus to the suburbs produce a change in the class com- 
position of the inner city areas? In the S6dermalm area, the propor- 
tions born in the different social classes were the same in 1953 and 
1963. In the Östermalm district there was a small shift, with the pro- 
portion of children born to the highest social class increasing, while 
the proportion of working class children declined from one quarter to 
just under one fifth. There was a similar trend in the other areas of the 
city. Of those born in 1953 who lived in the Södermalm area in 2009, 
almost half had been born into working class families, while the pro- 
portion of those born into families from the higher social classes had 
increased from 40 to almost 50 percent. In the Ostermalm area, the 
concentration of children born into the upper classes had increased 
a little more, to just over three quarters. In Kungsholmen, the pro- 
portion of children born in working class homes had increased from 
45 to over 50 percent in 2009. 


Substantial differences 


The social class into which we are born plays a significant role in rela- 
tion to where we will live as adults. At the same time, many change 
their social class affiliation as adults as a result of having climbed up 
the social ladder and improved their conditions. The differences in the 
social class composition of the Project Metropolitan children across 
different areas of Stockholm are substantial when one compares the 
situation in 1953 with that in 1990 and at the end of the 2000s. In 
2009, there were few manual workers living in the central areas of 
Stockholm. 

Approximately 80 percent of the Metropolitan children who 
were living in inner city areas in 2009 were members of the upper 
social classes, and in the Ostermalm area this proportion was almost 
90 percent. It would not be overly bold to say that the central areas 
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of Stockholm have developed into a preserve for high income fami- 
lies over the past 60 years. The increase in the proportion of owner- 
occupied apartments also illustrates this trend. In 1960, seventeen 
percent of the homes in apartment blocks in the central areas of 
Stockholm were owner-occupied. By 2010, this proportion had 
increased to 64 percent. The majority of the new owner-occupied 
apartments had previously been rental apartments in the private 
rental sector. In 1960, private rental apartments comprised 81 percent 
of the housing stock in the central areas of the city, a proportion that 
had declined to 30 percent in 2010. 


Housing, crime and mental health 


Were the children’s future prospects affected by where and how they 
grew up? Why do different neighbourhoods differ with regard to 
crime? Do housing type and neighbourhood of residence influence 
the risk of children becoming involved in crime? Is it housing type or 
neighbourhood that matters? These questions are easily posed, but 
difficult to answer. 

In order to systematically examine the social effects of geographi- 
cal areas, the researcher first has to decide how these areas should be 
defined. Administrative divisions, such as municipalities and parishes, 
do not always correspond with what we ourselves perceive as our 
neighbourhoods. Even though people live close to one another, their 
perceptions of the nature of their neighbourhood may vary. Which 
aspects of a residential neighbourhood affect people? Is it the height 
of the buildings, or the width of the streets? Is it the area’s social 
composition? 

One of the Project Metropolitan studies directed its focus on the 
significance of housing type for the risk of children committing crimi- 
nal offences.'*? The housing data were drawn from the Population and 
Housing Census of 1960, and related to tenure and ownership status, 
and also to the standard of housing and overcrowding. To begin with, 
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“We were among the first to move to the 
[southern] suburb of Hagsätra. It was 
1958 and we moved from Hökarängen 
[also to the south of Stockholm City], 
where we had lived in an outdated home, 
and came to a place with a bathroom 
and a balcony in Hagsätra. I remem- 
ber that Mum was so happy that she 
cried. Before Hökarängen we had lived 
in an even more outdated apartment in 
Hagalund [to the west of the city] with 
no hot water and a toilet in the stairwell. 
When we moved there, the centre of 
Hagsätra was still a building site and the 
metro system hadn't been extended that 
far. But they finished building the centre 
quite soon after, and then came the metro. 
The centre was a lively place, with banks, 
a library, post office and loads of shops.” 
(Jan Andersson) 
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“We moved from the [central] 
Östermalm district, to Vällingby [to 
the northwest of Stockholm] when my 
twin sister and I were aged about ten. 
I have subsequently come to under- 
stand that moving to such a modern 
home was a big thing for my mum and 
dad. In Ostermalm we had lived in an 
old building with a gas cooker, a mar- 
ble sink with a draining board and no 
bathroom. Mum was afraid of the gas, 
so Dad always got up early to give the 
kitchen an airing. She no longer had to 
be afraid of this in Vällingby. 

But when my sister and I had first 
heard about Vällingby we were very scep- 
tical. This was a few years earlier. Mum 
and Dad had probably been interested 
in moving there quite early. The family 
visited Vällingby in a borrowed car. My 
sister Asa and I sat in the back seat and 
screamed that we hated Vällingby.” 

(Ulla Abelin) 
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the study noted that those who lived in public sector rental accommo- 
dation engaged in crime to a greater extent than those who lived in 
other types of housing. Since public sector landlords did not filter out 
potential tenants in the same way as other landlords, and accepted fami- 
lies with social problems, this finding was not unexpected. The question 
at issue must instead be examined by weighing together the different 
factors in an explanatory model that makes it possible to isolate the 
effect of housing type from the effects of other factors. When the anal- 
ysis included controls for social class and social welfare recipiency in 
the family of origin, an unexplained effect associated with housing type 
still remained. Both the standard of housing and overcrowding were 
also correlated with the children’s involvement in crime. In this respect, 
housing type was found to be most significant for the lower social 
classes. However, for families from the upper social classes, it made little 
difference whether or not they lived in rental accommodation. 

Another study analysed the significance of housing type for the risk 
of experiencing mental illness.‘°* The study found that boys who had 
lived in overcrowded conditions at the age of seven had a 50 percent 
higher risk of being diagnosed with a mental illness at the time of 
enlistment for national service than boys who had not lived in over- 
crowded conditions. The elevated risk for diagnosed mental illness 
was even higher among boys who had lived in overcrowded condi- 
tions both in 1960 and in 1970; here the risk was 1.65 times as high 
as among boys who had not lived in overcrowded conditions. Since 
living in overcrowded conditions is correlated with social class, and 
since social class also affects the risk for experiencing mental illness, 
the researcher responsible for the study also conducted analyses that 
eliminated the effects of social class, family income and household 
size. Despite controlling for the effects of these factors, having lived in 
overcrowded conditions continued to show an effect, particularly in 
relation to drug- and alcohol-related diagnoses. 

What role, then, did the neighbourhood play in how the children’s 
lives turned out as adults? Certain types of apartments are often 
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concentrated to certain residential areas. Two more recent studies 
have examined neighbourhood effects. Due to the availability of more 
advanced statistical tools, possible effects could now be studied more 
systematically. The results showed that the neighbourhood of resi- 
dence had virtually no effect on the risk for involvement in crime.'® 
Thus during the 1950s and 1960s, the neighbourhood in which chil- 
dren grew up appears not to have had any major effect on their future 
prospects. What mattered was instead the family’s social situation, 
which has also been noted in other research studies. 

The results from earlier and more recent studies point in different 
directions, which is not uncommon in the social sciences. I will not 
make any definitive judgement here about these differences, but my 
own inclination is towards the more recent findings, which suggest 
that the neighbourhood itself did not play any major role, but that 
the effects that were observed are primarily due to conditions in the 
children’s families. 
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Ambitious and engaged parents had a positive effect on the school 
results of the Project Metropolitan children, and consequently also 
on how they fared later on in life. Other significant factors included 
whether they were an only child, their position among their siblings 
and their level of popularity among their peers. 

Most of the Project Metropolitan children grew up with mothers 
who were housewives and spent their days in the home. Public sec- 
tor childcare was still rare. In the 1950s, it was therefore primarily 
single working mothers whose children were given preschool places. 
There were married women who went out to work, but this was not 
something that was taken for granted. Instead it was a subject for 
debate in both the press and on the radio, where headlines included 
“We want to go out to work too!” It was therefore not strange that 
only one in ten of the children born in 1953 had full-time preschool 
places. Demands for “Preschool for all” would not be heard until the 
early196os, and it would be a further decade before there was any 
major expansion in nursery care provision. 

Since this time, attitudes towards working women and public sec- 
tor childcare provision have changed dramatically. In the 1968 Family 
Survey, the mothers were asked whether they thought that a married 
woman with children under the age of seven should have a full-time 
job outside the home. Almost four of ten responded with an uncondi- 
tional “no” and the same proportion stated that this was acceptable 
if the mother had to do so for financial reasons. Only half of one per- 
cent answered with a firm “yes”. At the time of the survey, when the 
children were aged fifteen, fewer than one-third of the mothers were 


Image 18. Child in Stockholm 1954. Photographer: Alma Stenberg. 
Copyright: Sten-Ake Stenberg, License: BY-NC-ND. 


“Tt felt so good to have Mum at home 
with us, so I also wanted to be at home 
with my children. It was possible with 
all four, because I worked nights.” 
(Gerd Svensson) 
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“Mum worked a bit when we were 
growing up, but never in the summer. 
She had time off then, and we spent time 
in the country. She was a dental nurse to 
begin with, but then she worked in the 
office at the same place as Dad, Pripps.” 

(Agneta Wolffelt) 
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in full-time employment. It would not be presumptuous to guess that 
the daughters of these mothers would have answered very differently 
if the same question had been posed to them when their own children 
had reached fifteen years of age. 

Sweden began to introduce the unitary “grundskolan” education 
system in the same year that the children started in third grade. In 
this new system, everyone studied the same courses in primary and 
middle school, while at secondary school, the children were divided 
into different study programs that had a theoretical or a more practi- 
cal focus.*”° It took several years to complete the introduction of the 
school reform throughout the country, and in the Stockholm area the 
introduction of the new system was not completed until four years 
later. When the School Survey was conducted, almost all the children 
who participated were in the sixth grade, just over seven percent had 
been required to repeat a grade and were thus still in grade four or 
five, while two percent had started school early and were in grade 
seven. In the mid-19 60s, there were also special teaching forms, which 
took the form of reading clinics, observation classes, assistance classes 
and special classes for children with visual or audial impairments. 
Approximately five percent of the students were in classes of this kind 
in 1966. 


Choice of program and upper-secondary studies 


In the same year that the School Survey was conducted, it was time 
for the majority of the children to choose their study program for the 
final three years of compulsory education. This also meant that they 
had to decide whether they wished to continue into upper-secondary 
education once their nine years of compulsory schooling were com- 
pleted. In 1966, almost half of the children answered that they 
intended to continue into upper-secondary education, while four of 
ten did not know whether they would do so. A methodological study 
of the Metropolitan data noted that children from the lower social 
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classes were influenced by the social composition of their school class, 
such that their ambitions to continue on to upper-secondary school 
increased in line with the proportion of their classmates who came 
from higher social classes. The level of ambition among children from 
the upper social classes was not, however, affected in the opposite 
direction if their classmates included a preponderance of children 
from lower social classes. This analysis was not actually the central 
objective of the study, but with this reservation, and the fact that the 
study had been conducted a quarter of a century earlier, and also that 
the analysis could have been expanded to include a larger number of 
explanatory factors, the findings suggest that socially heterogeneous 
school classes would be the best way of avoiding skewed social selec- 
tion into further and higher education.” 

In seventh grade, the students could choose a second foreign lan- 
guage, usually French or German, which was required in order to 
apply for enrolment in upper-secondary school.'73 In the School Survey, 
eight out of ten of the students stated that they planned to choose to 
study a second language. Among the children from upper-middle class 
families, this proportion was just over 90 percent, while the corre- 
sponding proportion among the children from working class families 
was just over 70 percent. In the ninth grade, it would turn out that 
half of the total number of students had studied the upper-secondary 
preparatory program. However, of those who had said they planned 
to do so in the sixth grade, it was only just over 60 percent who had 
actually done so. Here too there were substantial social class differ- 
ences. Of those who had planned to study the upper-secondary pre- 
paratory program in grade six, twice as many of the children from 
upper-middle class families realised this intention than was the case 
among working class children. 

When the children born in 1953 graduated from ninth grade, the 
labour market for young people was much better than it is today. Four 
out of ten started work immediately after completing ninth grade, 
and the same proportion started three- or four-year upper-secondary 
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“Mum was an office worker and worked 
at MHE” but she also had an extra job 
for a few years to make ends meet. At 
that time she got on a bus that drove 
round the southern suburbs around 
five in the morning, picking up women 
who would do the cleaning at Bromma 
Airport or somewhere. Then she went to 
her other job. She really worked a lot. I 
remember when my little sister started in 
first grade. On the first day of school, all 
the children were accompanied by their 
parents. But my little sister came with 
me. Mum was at work.” 

(Jan Andersson) 
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school programs.” Approximately 20 percent started two-year voca- 
tional college programs, which did not provide the qualifications 
required for subsequent university studies. The social class differences 
remained substantial, however. Among those who started upper- 
secondary school, seven of ten were upper-middle class children, 
whereas only one in five came from working class families. 

Just over 80 percent of the children who started at upper-secondary 
school also completed their upper-secondary programs. This meant 
that of all the children born in 1953, one-third had an upper-secondary 
school certificate at the end of the 1970s. The corresponding propor- 
tion for their parents’ generation had been just over ten percent. 

Approximately 20 years later, many of these young people had 
continued their studies, and just under one in five had completed 
a two-year program of post-upper-secondary education. A similar 
proportion had completed a university education and the same pro- 
portion had not completed any form of post-compulsory-school edu- 
cation. Among the children from working class families, 27 percent 
had not completed any form of further or higher education, while the 
corresponding proportion among the two highest social classes was 
thirteen percent. The corresponding proportions for those who had 
completed a university education were eight percent for the working 
class children and 28 percent for the children from the two highest 
social classes. The children born in 1953 were a product of the class 
society, but compared to the young people of today, it was much eas- 
ier for them to find work, despite having little education. In spite of 
this, poor school performance seemed to have an inpact on health 
status as children with low marks in the sixth grade shoed a greater 
risk of experiencing ill-health as adults.'75 


The significance of social capital 


In one study based on the project data, the mothers’ answers from 
the 1968 Family Survey were used to analyse the significance of the 
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parents’ level of education and the family’s social capital for the chil- 
dren’s level of success in school, as measured by their grade scores in 
year nine.‘ The definition of social capital employed in the study was 
that the parents had spoken with the children about their schoolwork, 
that they read the children’s school books, and that they participated 
in parent-teacher meetings. The study also examined the significance 
of the parents’ own educational background for their children’s school 
results, and also the significance of a good relationship between par- 
ents and children. 

The study showed that parental activity had a positive effect on 
the children’s grades, irrespective of the type of activity involved. 
However, parental attendance at parent-teacher meetings only had 
a positive effect on the grades of children from families in which the 
parents had low levels of educational achievement, whereas the other 
forms of parental activity produced similar increases in the grade 
scores of all children. The study also found that parents with a high 
level of education were often more engaged in the various activities 
examined than parents with a lower level of education.'”” The dif- 
ferences were not substantial, but they were nonetheless clear. For 
example, just over half of the mothers in families with a high level 
of education stated that one of the parents read the children’s school 
books, compared to just over 40 percent of the mothers in families 
with a lower level of education. 

Although the parents’ active participation had a positive effect on 
the children’s grades, it was first and foremost the parents’ level of 
education that made a fundamental difference. Children in families 
where the level of parental education was high had grade scores that 
were 0.3 grade-score units higher than children from families where 
the level of parental education was low.'78 

In the Family Survey, the mothers also answered questions about 
the quality of the relationship between parents and children. This 
same study found that children from families characterised by good 
parent-child relationships also had slightly better grades than children 
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“Mum had a business education and 
went back to work when my twin sister 
and I were fifteen and our little sister was 
nine. It was a big step for her, of course, 
but it wasn’t as if we thought it was a 
good thing for Mum. The big difference 
was that it was no fun that there was 
nobody home when we came back from 
school. You'd come into the building, 
and smell baking, and you’d feel really 
happy, until you suddenly realised that 
it couldn’t be coming from our place.” 
(Ulla Abelin) 
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from families where the parent-child relationship was not quite as 
good. Furthermore, a good parent-child relationship was found to 
reinforce the positive effect of social capital. 

A later study produced similar results, but the observation period 
was extended to include the level of education achieved at a little 
over 50 years of age.'”? In addition, statistical methods were used to 
order the effects of different factors chronologically. In the same way 
as in the previous study, families with higher levels of resources were 
more engaged in their children’s schooling, but the only factor that 
was directly related to the level of education achieved by middle age 
was the parents’ aspirations. The other forms of family engagement 
only had an impact on the children’s grades, which of course in turn 
affected the likelihood of continuing into further and higher educa- 
tion. Thus what was most important was that parents had a positive 
attitude towards school. Since it was more common for families char- 
acterised by a high level of education and a good social position to 
encourage their children’s school work, the study’s author concluded 
that what is most important today is to influence people’s attitudes 
towards education. 


Siblings and sibling position 


We sometimes explain our successes and failures in adult life by ref- 
erence to our position in the family in which we grew up — whether 
we were an only child or had siblings, and if so how many siblings we 
had, and our birth position among these siblings. But do children who 
grow up with several siblings do better or worse than children with 
fewer or no siblings? Does the child’s position in the sibling group 
matter? Is the youngest child given more freedom during childhood? 
Are parents over-ambitious in relation to their first child? Does an 
only child become more self-centred and egotistical than a child with 
siblings because he or she receives all the parental attention, and does 
not have to compete for space with brothers and sisters? Are middle 
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children more likely to feel squeezed by the interests of their siblings, 
and to be more willing to compromise? 

The issue of siblings has been a focus for the research community 
for a long time now. Research has shown, for example, that of the 
37 American presidents from George Washington to Gerald Ford, 20 
were first-born sons.**° As early as 1874, Francis Galton, one of the 
founders of modern statistics, noted that first-born children and only 
children were more likely to become prominent scientists.'*" 

The greatest interest has been directed towards the number of chil- 
dren in the family, and their respective positions in the sibling group. 
There is now a great deal of research that has shown the existence of 
a relationship between family size and the intellectual development 
of children. The smaller the family, the greater the child’s intellectual 
ability. Research focused on sibling position has also found that the 
intellectual ability of the first child is greater than that of younger sib- 
lings, although the results here are not as clear. There are several pos- 
sible explanations for these correlations. In larger families, parents do 
not have as much time or economic resources per child as parents in 
smaller families. First-born children and only children are exposed to 
more adult communication, which improves their verbal abilities. Or 
is there perhaps something in the way siblings interact that benefits 
children in smaller families? There are of course many other factors 
that also make a difference. The age difference between siblings, as 
well as the children’s gender and the family’s social class should, for 
example, also be included in analyses. 

A number of studies have been conducted in the Metropolitan pro- 
ject with a focus on siblings and the family.'** Stated briefly, these stud- 
ies show that older siblings and children with few siblings performed 
better in the verbal test in the School Survey, and that children with 
no siblings performed best of all. It was surprising to find that these 
results held, even though the researcher included controls for a wide 
range of factors, including the social position of the parents, which 
showed itself to be the most important variable. Since the children of 
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single mothers performed no worse than other children, the findings 
also contradicted theories that emphasised the importance of children 
having access to both their parents. It was also found that the chil- 
dren, and particularly the sons, of older mothers performed better on 
the tests included in the School Survey. This may have been due to the 
life experience of the older mothers making them less self-centred and 
more focused on the needs of their children.'*3 

Finally one study directed its focus on educational achievement. 
This study found that sibling position and family size had an impact 
on both the grades and the level of education achieved by the chil- 
dren. Among only children and first-born children in small families, 
for example, 40 percent graduated from upper-secondary school. 
Among younger siblings in larger families, the corresponding propor- 
tion was only 20 percent. Thus being an only child or the first child in 
a small family was particularly advantageous. 


The significance of childhood conditions for future 
prospects as adult 


Similarities and differences in the conditions experienced by siblings 
during childhood, such as having grown up in the same family, and 
gone to the same school but in different classes, may be utilised to 
analyse the significance of childhood conditions for children’s future 
economic prospects. Social mobility, both upward and downward, is 
about whether and to what extent the social position of parents affects 
that of their children. It is often studied with the help of data on the 
incomes, education and social class of parents and their children, but 


it can also be examined in other ways. Economists, for example, have 


Image 19. Single child, middle child, big brother or little sister? What 
impact does birth order have on incomes as adult? Photographer: Arne 
Sohlstré6m. Copyright: Arne Sohlstr6m, License: CC-BY-NC-ND. 
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Image 20. Photographer: Ingrid 
Flyghed. Copyright: Ingrid Flyghed, 
License: CC-BY-NC-ND. 
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used the correlations among siblings’ incomes to assess the extent of 
the parents’ and the childhood environment’s impact on children. 
Similarities between siblings’ incomes are of course not necessar- 
ily entirely the result of parents’ socio-economic resources, but may 
also be dependent on attitudes and the immediate environment. The 
correlation among siblings thus constitutes a broad measure that cap- 
tures a wider range of important factors than the parents’ income, 
for example. Various studies have also shown that more than half of 
the family conditions and childhood environment factors that siblings 
have in common do not covary with the parents’ income. It is there- 
fore of interest to look to factors other than parental income in order 
to explain the covariation in sibling incomes, and a number of econ- 
omists have made use of the Project Metropolitan data to this end.** 
Almost one-quarter of the covariation in sibling incomes was 
explained by factors that they had in common. Of this one-quarter, 
the parents’ socio-economic status (income, education and occupa- 
tion) explained only 13 percent of the covariation among sisters and 
23 percent of the covariation among brothers. The Metropolitan 
data made it possible to look for other factors that could explain the 
covariation. To begin with, the researchers examined a large num- 
ber of indicators of family structure and social problems, which were 
found to have little effect. However, the amount of explained variance 
increased substantially when the researchers took into consideration 
whether the parents helped their children with schoolwork, whether 
they employed an authoritarian form of parenting, the mothers’ atti- 
tude towards planning and their propensity to delay gratification, and 
also the number of books in the home. For sisters, for example, the 
proportion of the correlation explained by siblinghood increased to 
58 percent, while for brothers it increased to 71 percent. The par- 
ents’ helping their children with schoolwork and the mothers’ pro- 
pensity for planning were particularly important. The researchers had 
thus uncovered family factors that affected children’s future incomes, 
and that could not exclusively be explained by the family’s level 
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of socio-economic resources. This was possible thanks to the large 
amount of data that Project Metropolitan had brought together. The 
results of the study do not say anything about income size, but they 
capture factors that influence the transmission of resources, norms 
and attitudes across the generations — the factors that play a role in 
the way children’s futures are formed. 


Choice of friends, friendship and life after school 


In the School Survey, the children were asked to choose three students 
in their class as their best friends, their best class workmates and those 
whom they would most like to see as organisers of a class party. The 
methods used to analyse data of this kind are known as sociometry. 
Few other data sets include information of this kind. There are small 
data sets, but hardly any like Project Metropolitan that include over 
15,000 students from 619 classes in 587 schools. The length of the 
follow-up period also makes the Metropolitan dataset unique, and 
since the data were updated in 2004, the project has produced a num- 
ber of studies that have attracted a great deal of attention both in 
Sweden and abroad. 

The friendship choices were analysed for the first time in a doc- 
toral dissertation published in 1985.'°5 The questions examined 
focused on the extent to which sociometric status among classmates 
could be predicted on the basis of individual and/or social variables. 
The reasons underlying these types of choices, and why certain peo- 
ple are chosen over others, are complex, and a great deal of theoret- 
ical work has been conducted in this area. At the time of the School 
Survey in 1966, the children were at an age when girls and boys tend 
to spend their time mostly with friends of the same sex. This was 
also found to be the case in the School Survey data, where few of 
the children chose friends and workmates of the opposite sex. The 
choices made with regard to party organisers were not as gender 
specific however. 
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The higher the children’s grades, the more often they were chosen by 
their classmates. This was the case for all the types of choices examined, 
with the exception that girls who were socially active during their leisure 
time received the most friendship choices. It might be viewed as surprising 
that grades should play such an important role in the children’s popular- 
ity. The researcher argued that school grades in part serve to summarise, 
or covary with, more general characteristics such as cognitive ability, 
orderliness, ambition, purposefulness and maturity. He also argued that 
grades are linked to, or serve to summarise, characteristics that more 
directly influence an individual’s interactions with others. These may 
include flexibility, loyalty, helpfulness, openness, aggressiveness and more 
or less disruptive behaviour in the classroom. It may also be the case, 
however, that different individuals reflect popular interests, attitudes or 
values to a varying extent. The individual making such choices can also 
obtain status by spending time with those who are successful. 

More recently, a further study has been conducted in which net- 
work theories have been examined with the help of the friendship 
choices recorded by Project Metropolitan." It is most common for 
children to choose best friends of the same sex as themselves, and also 
to choose people who are like themselves in other respects (a phe- 
nomenon known as homophily). This tendency towards similarity has 
been explained by reference to individual preferences and structural 
opportunities — how many people one has to choose from. Using the 
question of whom the children wished to have as a best friend, the 
researcher wanted to apply a dynamic perspective to the explanation 
of the tendency towards similarity. The conclusion was that when 
social ties are formed in a sequence, the current state of a network 
affects the chances of additional homophilous associations emerging, 
and that the absolute size of a network is of importance for the degree 
of homophily that will emerge. Since the absolute size of a network 
in a school class is fixed and stable over time, the network homophily 
decreases when the proportion of ties initiated by actors increases, 
and network homophily increases if the size of the group decreases. 
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The significance of friendship choices for adult life 


Following the updating of the Metropolitan data, a number of studies 
have been conducted on the significance of the children’s friendship 
choices for their health as adults. The first of these studies was pub- 
lished in 2009."*7 It is rare for social science research to attract as 
much attention as this particular study. In addition to being featured 
in Swedish newspapers and on television, articles on the study were 
also written in Scotland and the USA. The BBC broadcast a program 
on the research, and a long article was published on the website of 
the American television presenter Oprah Winfrey. Why did the study 
cause such a stir? 

It is well established that there is a link between social position 
and health. The higher one’s social position, the better one’s health, 
and the longer one’s life. However, the majority of studies have only 
focused on short phases of life, and on people’s social status as adults. 
The updated data from Project Metropolitan provided an opportu- 
nity to examine whether this relationship also held over longer peri- 
ods of time, and whether social status among one’s peers as early as 
the first teenage years could have long-term effects into adulthood. 

Sociometric status was measured using the question regarding 
which children the respondents would most like to have as work- 
mates in school. The children were divided into five status groups on 
the basis of the number of choices they received: marginalised (no 
choices), peripheral (one choice), accepted (two to three choices), 
popular (four to six choices) and favourites (seven or more choices). 
Since the social class of the parents was included in the analyses, the 
results show the effect of sociometric status in the classroom in 1966, 
irrespective of which social class the children’s parents came from. 

By comparison with the children who were classified as favourites, 
the risk of being admitted to hospital at some point during the period 
1973-2003 increased in line with the declining number of choices that 
the children had received. Among the marginalised children, the risk 
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of developing heart disease as an adult was five to nine times as high 
as it was among the most popular children, while the risk for type 2 
diabetes was three to four times as high. These are diseases that are 
often related to lifestyle. Furthermore, the risk of experiencing psy- 
chological problems such as anxiety or depression was twice as high 
among the marginalised children. The marginalised boys were four 
times as likely to have committed suicide as the most popular chil- 
dren in the class. These children were also three times as likely as the 
favourites to have received treatment for drug or alcohol problems. 

The children’s sociometric status, or lack of status, may have led to 
these poorer health outcomes as a result of behavioural changes and var- 
ious psychological mechanisms. The results were quite astounding. Was 
it really possible that the sociometric choices made in a survey, on a sin- 
gle occasion during middle school, could capture effects that manifested 
themselves over the subsequent four decades? Firstly, it is important to 
remember that the number of cases involved was often small. The num- 
ber who had experienced heart problems during the period 1973-2003 
was only 124, for example, while 167 had committed suicide. Of the 
children who had participated in the survey in 1966, 1,420 had been 
categorised as marginalised. In other words, it was by no means all of 
the unpopular children who experienced subsequent problems, but com- 
pared with the other children, the proportion who did so was greater. 

There is also the recurrent dilemma of the chicken and the egg. 
Might the children who received few sociometric choices in the School 
Survey already have had mental health issues prior to their participa- 
tion in the survey? If this was the case, the number of choices received 
would be the effect of these psychological problems, rather than their 
cause. The researcher was aware of this problem, but argued that there 
were other studies that pointed to sociometric status having direct 
effects on health, and that the relationship was probably the result of 
a process in which the different factors reinforced one another. 

In a subsequent study, the same researcher developed the analysis 


further, by dividing social isolation into relationships and positions." 
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The children who did not receive any choices as best friend were 
defined as lacking relationships, while the children who received no 
choices as class workmates were categorised as having a marginal 
position. The analyses included controls for among other things social 
class, education and psychological problems among the parents, and 
among the children themselves for cognitive ability, grades, truancy, 
whether the child had been sent out of class for behavioural reasons, 
and the child’s level of interest in school work. 

Children who occupied a marginal position (having not been cho- 
sen by anyone as a workmate) were at greater risk than other chil- 
dren of subsequently being admitted to hospital, whereas children 
who lacked relationships (having not been chosen by anyone as a 
best friend) were not characterised by a corresponding excess risk 
for hospitalisation. Among those who were hospitalised, however, the 
number of days of hospital care was higher among those who lacked 
relationships. The study’s author discussed a number of possible 
interpretations of the results. It was conceivable that the children who 
lacked friends in the classroom had important friends outside school 
instead. Another possibility was that best friends need not necessarily 
function only as a support, but might also have a negative influence. 
Why they should have spent more days in hospital could only be a 
matter for speculation. Here it was possible that having friends might 
nonetheless have played a positive role in relation to the opportunities 
for leaving hospital. 

In a third study, researchers focused on psychological problems 
such as anxiety and depression." The same categorisation of soci- 
ometric choices was used as in the first article, i.e. with the different 
groups labelled marginalised, peripheral, accepted and so forth. In 
this study, the popularity of the boys was not found to have any effect 
on the risk of subsequent hospitalisation for anxiety or depression. 
Among the girls who had received few choices, however, there was a 
substantial excess risk by comparison with those who had received an 
average or greater than average number of choices. This analysis also 
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included controls for several background factors, such as a range of 
school-related variables and the social situation of the family. 

Why was there an excess risk for girls and not for boys? The 
researchers assumed that girls and boys valued status and acceptance 
on the basis of different criteria. On the basis of previous research 
findings, the researchers discussed the possibility that girls ascribed 
more importance than boys to appearance, socio-economic status, 
school success and social competence. This was thought to reflect 
their greater interest in the home, and in understanding, intimacy and 
feelings. By contrast, boys ascribed more importance to toughness, 
physical ability and social characteristics oriented towards independ- 
ence. This meant that girls became more engaged in, and victimised 
by, aggression in the context of relationships in which the relationship 
itself was used as a weapon. As a result, girls who found themselves 
lower down the “pecking order” were more emotionally vulnerable 
than boys. 

The importance of peer status has been studied further in several 
recent publications. In one of the studies researchers found that lower 
peer status in adolescence was associated with smoking in adult- 
hood." Furthermore, two studies developed the analyses of long- 
term effects of peer status in the school class by clustering outcomes 
during adulthood (level of education, employment status health 
etc.) — showing clear negative effects of low peer status." 


0) 


Mods, Drugs and the Shift to the Left 


When the Metropolitan Project children were eleven years old, the 
first Mods appeared in Stockholm. The phenomenon spread across 
the country, and adult society was horrified at their clothing, hairstyles 
and behaviour. A couple of years later, as teenagers, a significant num- 
ber of the Metropolitan children themselves became Mods. At around 
the same time, or a little later, many of them also became involved in 
the left-wing activism of the late 1960s. But an even greater number 
became neither Mods nor left-wing activists. 

Different periods of history are often associated with specific youth 
cultures, even though many young people never become part of 
such a culture. At the beginning of the 20" century the Wandervogel 
movement emerged among German youth as a reaction against the 
artificiality of the middle class lifestyle. Instead, these young people 
sought romanticism and a return to nature through country rambles 
and song. In the 1930s and 1940s, Sweden had “Swingpjattar”'* 
and “Nalensnajdare” who identified themselves with jazz music and 
dance. The arrival of rock and pop music also produced identifia- 
ble new youth groups. The 1950s saw the emergence of the “teen- 
ager” concept. For many of the children born in 1953, the music of 
the sixties, produced by bands such as the Beatles and the Rolling 
Stones, became an important part of their lives. The same period also 
saw a succession of popular Swedish bands, such as the Tages and 
the Shanes. At the same time, the teenage years of the children of 
1953 coincided with a radicalisation of society, and with the Swedish 
so-called prog music movement”. 


Image 21. Anti-war demonstration in Stockholm 1970s. Photographer. 
Sten-Ake Stenberg. Copyright: Sten-Ake Stenberg, License: 
CC-BY-NC-ND. 
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“I defined myself as a Mod for a time 
during my youth. It mostly involved 
me having written The Beatles and The 
Rolling Stones (misspelled) on my green 
army jacket, and having bought a pair of 
boots from the “Impo shop” on Gamla 
Brogatan (Old Bridge Street).” 
(Sten-Ake Stenberg) 
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Did the Mods go on to lead respectable lives? 


The early teenage years of the children born in 1953 coincided with 
a period when many young people labelled themselves Mods. The 
Mods are sometimes described as one of the first rebel youth move- 
ments in Sweden, and they were most prominent during the mid- to 
late 1960s. When Project Metropolitan conducted the Family Survey 
in 1968, the Mods were on the way out, but they remained in the 
public eye thanks to a film entitled “They Call Us Misfits” + by the 
Swedish filmmaker Stefan Jarl, which premiered that same year. The 
researchers therefore asked the mothers who participated in the sur- 
vey whether their 15-year-old children were Mods. 

Stefan Jarl’s Mods films linked the Mods with the emergence of the 
drug problem in Sweden. It is unclear, however, how widespread drug 
use actually was among the youths who called themselves Mods. And 
until recently there was no research that could describe how things 
had turned out for these youths later on in life. However, the update 
of the Metropolitan data provided a unique opportunity to attempt 
to answer this question, and in 2008, forty years after the Family 
Survey, two researchers carried out a social analysis of the children 
whose mothers had described them as Mods. How had their adult 
lives turned out? Did Stefan Jarl’s films paint a representative picture? 
Did the Mods become social outcasts? Or was their rebellion a man- 
ifestation of creativity, which would later lead them to enter artistic 
occupations? Or had they simply left their rebellious teenage years 
behind and integrated themselves into mainstream adult society? "5 

A total of 167 mothers had answered that their children were Mods, 
of which a small majority were boys. There were no particularly con- 
spicuous social differences between the Mods and other youths. One 
in four of the Mods had grown up in non-skilled manual workers’ 
homes, as compared with fifteen percent of the other children, while 
ten percent of the Mods, half as many as of the other children, were 
from upper class or upper-middle class homes. The Mods lived with 
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single mothers somewhat more often than other children, and one 
in four of the Mods, as compared with sixteen percent of the other 
children, had grown up in a family that had received social welfare 
benefits. 

Although there were no major social differences between the Mods 
and other children, one might expect their rebellious tendencies to 
have manifested themselves in their attitudes towards school, their 
grade scores and their adult lives. In the School Survey of 1966, 
almost 25 percent of the children whom the mothers would label 
Mods two years later, and 15 percent of the other children, answered 
that they were bored by all or almost all school subjects. Just over 
40 percent of the future Mods, and 30 percent of the other children, 
had played truant. In answer to the question on what they thought 
would be most important for them to be happy as adults, almost half 
of the children, irrespective of whether or not they would become 
Mods, answered that being happily married was the most important 
factor. However, the Mods were more pessimistic about their future 
prospects. Compared to their classmates, almost twice as many said 
that their future would be worse than that of others. Three years later, 
when they left the ninth grade, the Mods had a slightly lower grade 
score average than other children — 2.9 as compared to 3.2. 

How did things turn out for the Mods in later life? Did a dispropor- 
tionate number of them become drug abusers?" Even though many 
of the Mods had no registered drug abuse, there were fairly substantial 
differences in relation to the other youths in the Metropolitan data. 
Among the Mods, fourteen percent had been registered for drug abuse, 
as compared with only four percent among the other Metropolitan 
youths. The differences were smaller with regard to involvement in 
crime. By the age of 25, 29 percent of the Mods and 20 percent of the 
other youths had been convicted for at least one offence. When the 
researchers examined the life situation of the former Mods as they 
approached the age of 50, they found no substantial differences here 
either. Sixteen percent of the Mods had completed some form of post 
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“I was “left wing” of course, and par- 
ticipated in the Vietnam demonstrations, 
and went to meetings and supported a 
load of organisations. I was involved 
in the “No to the EEC” movement 
too. Although today I think the oppo- 
site! But my activism went no further 
than demonstrations, selling pamphlets, 
shaking the collection tin and going 
to meetings. I never tried to become 
more involved in these organisations, to 
become part of any inner circle.” 

(Bo Ostlund) 
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upper-secondary education, as compared with 21 percent among the 
other youths in the data set. The proportion who had a stable position 
in the labour market was roughly the same as that among the youths 
who had not been Mods, and there were no indications that the Mods 
had artistic occupations to a greater extent than others. However, a 
slightly larger proportion of the former Mods were receiving social 
welfare benefits. Finally, the family situation of the former Mods was 
largely the same as that found among the other youths. The majority 
were either married or cohabiting, just as they had previously wished 
for. The differences that could be noted between the former Mods and 
the others in the data set were linked to the fact that the Mods were 
more often drug abusers. The researchers’ analyses showed, however, 
that the Metropolitan children had been influenced more by their 
childhood conditions in general than by their membership of a youth 
subculture. The origins of the drug abuse could thus be traced to the 
period prior to their becoming Mods. The researchers concluded that 
parents should not be concerned about youths responding to what 
is in fact a very normal need to identify with something. Generally 
speaking, it is substance abuse and other factors that occur earlier on 
in childhood that may lead to problems later on in life. 


The shift to the left 


In May of 1968, a period of violent civil unrest was triggered by stu- 
dents in Paris. This was then followed by a time of escalating political 
radicalisation across large parts of the western world. In Stockholm, 
students occupied their Students’ Union offices, and in the autumn 
of the same year the Swedish Social Democrats achieved an overall 
majority in the election to the second chamber of the Swedish par- 
liament. The ongoing escalation of the Vietnam War added further 
fuel to the denunciations of both capitalism and colonialism, and the 
atmosphere of social criticism was further exacerbated in Sweden by 
a major strike at the mines of the iron ore producer LKAB during 
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the winter months of 1969-70. A string of new left-wing organisa- 
tions came and went. To begin with, the youths who became actively 
involved were somewhat older than the Metropolitan children born 
in 1953. However, younger youths were also drawn to the protest 
movements when they saw pictures of the USA’s carpet bombing of 
Vietnamese villages, and of children burned by napalm; many lost 
faith in the USA as the “world’s biggest democracy”. 

To begin with this radicalisation was not regarded as being particu- 
larly positive. In a 1969 survey of the Swedish population’s views of 
different groups in society, political demonstrators were viewed only 
slightly more positively than alcoholics and “raggare”,'®? and they 
were viewed in much more negative terms than bureaucrats, capital- 
ists, Russians, foreigners and gypsies.'?* But how big was the left-wing 
movement in reality? 

In 1971, a survey was conducted in Stockholm’s schools of the stu- 
dents’ political opinions and political participation. Since almost 2,000 
of the survey participants were also included in the Metropolitan data 
set, it was possible to link the two surveys together. The results were 
presented in two reports." Unfortunately, the original data were 
destroyed in connection with the anonymisation of the Metropolitan 
data set in 1986, and it is therefore not possible to study the long-term 
effects of young people’s political activities today. At the time in ques- 
tion, there was no Green Party in Sweden. The Christian Democrats, 
who were then known as the Christian Democratic Assembly, were 
not represented in the Swedish parliament. The Left Party was known 
as the Left Party Communists, and further to the left of this party 
there were a number of other small communist political groupings. In 
the survey, these were collectively labelled Marxist-Leninists (M-L).?°° 

The study focused on the significance of personality and psychosocial 
factors for youths’ political attitudes. The adoption of this approach was 
a sensitive issue. Attempting to explain political attitudes on the basis of 
personality rather than interests and instrumental beliefs involves a risk 
for the psychologisation of politics. At the same time, we cannot ignore 
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“I am one of those who has not dis- 
tanced themselves from their political 
past. I have been very politically active. 
My joining the FNL-groups at upper-sec- 
ondary school has had a major effect on 
me. It was really good, enlightening and 
stimulating. I acquired a new circle of 
friends. I got practice in debating, and 
learned to stand up for my views. It was 
also good because I was basically a shy 
person.” 

(Weje Sandén) 
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“Demonstrations have never been my 
thing. I’m maybe just too comfortable 
and conventional.” 

(Manni Thofte) 
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the possibility that personal factors may have played a role in how 
receptive young people were to radicalisation at this time. Although it is 
easy to assume that all young people were politically active during this 
period, the survey showed that around 40 percent of the survey partic- 
ipants had no particular preference for any of the political parties. Just 
over one in ten had Communist sympathies, and the same proportion 
reported Conservative (Moderate Party) sympathies. Support for the 
Social Democrats was only slightly higher, while the level of support 
for the Centre Party and the Liberal Party (Folkpartiet) was somewhat 
lower. The Christian Democrats had the support of under one percent. 

The youths with left-wing sympathies participated in demonstra- 
tions and often found themselves in open conflict with the established 
order. Just over 80 percent of them stated that they would participate 
in a demonstration even if there was a serious risk of conflict with the 
police. Among the youths with Social Democratic and Liberal sympa- 
thies, one-quarter said that they would do so, and perhaps somewhat 
surprisingly, one in ten of the youths who reported Conservative sym- 
pathies stated that they would have participated in a demonstration 
under these conditions. 

The left-wing sympathisers devoted a lot of time to studying 
Marxism and history, and to writing pamphlets and articles in var- 
ious journals. As early as the School Survey of 1966, the children 
who would become left-wing sympathisers showed a somewhat 
greater interest in verbal expression than other children; they wanted 
to write stories, read books and learn foreign languages. For exam- 
ple, eight of ten of the youths who would develop Marxist-Leninist 
sympathies reported that they read the news in daily newspapers, 
whereas the same proportion among those who would later develop 
Social Democratic sympathies was a little over 60 percent. These early 
intellectual interests also manifested themselves in the School Survey’s 
verbal cognition test, where the Marxist-Leninist youths clearly had 
the highest test scores. There were no major differences on the spatial 
cognition (pattern folding)** and numeracy tests. 
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People who spend their time in their rooms studying Marxism do 
not have as much time for outdoor activities, and this also manifested 
itself clearly in the results of the 1971 survey. Almost 40 percent of 
the Conservative youths reported outdoor activities as their princi- 
pal leisure time interest, as compared with only ten percent of the 
Marxist-Leninist youths. The researcher who conducted the study 
argued that one factor that may have contributed to this low level of 
interest in the outdoors was that Marxist-Leninist youths often per- 
ceived sport as an activity that produced passivity and dulled people’s 
interest in social issues. Other activities that are often associated with 
youth — such as going to discos and listening to pop music — were less 
attractive to Marxist-Leninist youths than to others. However, over 
half of them reported having smoked hash. The corresponding pro- 
portion among the youths with Conservative Party sympathies was 
one quarter. 

During the school strike of 1966, the then 17-year-old future 
Swedish Prime Minister and Foreign Minister, Carl Bildt, made a 
statement that would subsequently become the subject of repeated 
debate. He asserted that school students could not play truant in 
response to the strike because their attendance at school was pre- 
scribed by law. Young left-wing activists often found themselves in 
conflict with school, however. Grade scores were viewed as the sort- 
ing tool of middle class society, and the contents of textbooks were 
often in conflict with their values. It was therefore not surprising 
that it was the Marxist-Leninist youths who were most dissatisfied 
with school (80 percent). In 1971, almost all the Marxist-Leninist 
students stated that students should have more influence in school. 
Among those with Conservative Party sympathies, the corresponding 
proportion was only slightly over half. In both 1966 and 1971, the 
Marxist-Leninist youths also reported a higher level of interest in cre- 
ative subjects such as art and literature. When these youths were given 
the opportunity to choose between different occupations in 1966, the 
only favoured occupation was that of being a writer. In 1971, it was 
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“I never participated in an anti- Vietnam 
War demo. I sympathised, and was a bit 
leftist in general, but I never got involved 
in the organised movement. I was sus- 
picious of mass ideology and wanted to 
find out things for myself. I lived in a 
collective for a while too, but I called it 
‘sharing a house’.” 

(Jan Andersson) 
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the Communists who reported the poorest relationships with their 
families. At the same time, however, they generally expressed the high- 
est level of confidence that people in general could be trusted. 

Overall there were no major differences between the youths, irre- 
spective of their party sympathies. It is possible that the slightly older 
youths were more politically active, but among those born in 1953, 
only a minority had left-wing sympathies in 1971, in fact the largest 
single group had no specific party preferences. Perhaps the commu- 
nist youths were romantics to a somewhat greater extent than others, 
with a passion for social justice? They sought out creative activities 
and were drawn into the left-wing shift that manifested itself in the 
election results of this period. When the Vietnam War ended, and the 
realities of the oppression of the Khmer Rouge and other commu- 
nist dictatorships became more apparent, most came to understand 
that reality was more complicated than they had thought during their 
younger years. 


Dreams of the Future 


The Metropolitan Project children’s future aspirations focused on 
having a happy marriage and a good job, and a majority had a posi- 
tive view of their chances of having a good life. A number of studies 
have examined whether the children’s assessments of their future were 
realistic and why optimistic aspirations were not always fulfilled. 

In the 1966 School Survey, the children were asked about how they 
viewed their future. Their responses can be utilised to study why chil- 
dren have certain perceptions and attitudes, but also to analyse the 
significance of personality for outcomes later on in life. In answer to 
the question of what would be most important for them to be happy 
as adults, just over 40 percent of the boys, and almost 60 percent 
of the girls, stated that they wanted to be happily married, while a 
little over 20 percent of the girls and over half of the boys answered 
that they wanted a good job. Only just over one percent stated that 
material possessions were most important for them to be happy as 
adults, for example owning a car or boat. The children were then 
asked how they thought life would turn out for them. They were 
asked, for example, whether they thought their future prospects were 
worse than, better than or the same as those of other children of the 
same age. Three-quarters thought that their prospects were as good 
as those of others, one in ro thought they were worse, and just over 
fifteen percent felt that their future prospects were better than those 
of their peers. 

One researcher has analysed how well the children’s views about 
their future corresponded with how their lives actually turned out.” 


Image 22. Artist: Ingrid Stenberg. Copyright: Ingrid Stenberg, License: 
CC-BY-NC-ND 
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Did things go better for those who thought their future prospects were 
better than others’? Did the children’s predictions about their future 
have any significance for their risk of an early death, getting a job or 
experiencing financial difficulties? Did the children’s perceptions reflect 
their parents’ circumstances or their own ambitions and abilities? 


What influenced the children’s predictions? 


People’s perceptions and predictions about the future are often related 
to stereotyped conceptions. These are produced both by experience 
and in communication with others. Research indicates that children 
are aware of, and receptive to, stereotypes as early as the age of around 
ten. This should also have been the case for the Project Metropolitan 
children when they answered the questions in the School Survey. They 
knew that difficult conditions at home and poor school results could 
give rise to future problems. Besides the issue of whether the chil- 
dren’s assessments of their future prospects turned out to be correct, it 
is also interesting to examine whether their perceptions had an effect 
on how their future lives turned out. 

Self-esteem may be linked to expectations, which in turn influence 
one’s future. Children who identify with negative, stigmatising stere- 
otypes may develop a negative view of themselves, which can then 
result in a vicious circle — expectations are dependent on experiences, 
which in turn create new experiences. A further explanation for chil- 
dren being able to make reasonable predictions about their future 
as early as the age of twelve, when the school study was performed, 
may be found in what is known as motivated action theory. Children 
with low expectations for their future may feel that they have little to 
lose and may therefore be more interested in short-term rewards. This 
means that they are more likely to test various challenging behav- 
iours, such as taking drugs for example. 

In order to examine these issues, the researcher made use of the fol- 
lowing survey question: “If you compare your future prospects with 
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those of the majority of other people your age, do you think your 
prospects are worse, as good as, or better than others’?” By the year 
2002, almost one in ten of the children who in 1966 had answered 
that their prospects for the future were much worse than others’ had 
died. Among the children who had felt that their prospects were about 
the same as others’, just under four percent had died. At the same 
time, the analyses produced the somewhat surprising finding that 
compared to children who assessed their future prospects as being 
about the same as others’, the mortality rate was almost twice as high 
among children who assessed their prospects to be much better than 
those of others. Similar results were found for the proportions of 
youths who had received social welfare benefits at some point during 
the period 1991-2002, for the risk of being without an income for a 
long period of time and for the risk having to live on sickness benefits, 
unemployment benefit etc. 

Nor were the children’s perceptions about their future prospects 
merely a reflection of their childhood conditions (social class, fam- 
ily break up, neglect etc.) or their abilities (grade scores, popularity 
etc.). When these factors were included in the analysis, there was still 
a certain correlation between the children’s future expectations and 
their incomes as adults. Other factors that were not included in the 
survey may of course have played a significant role, but the children’s 
perceptions about their future prospects nonetheless played some part 
in how their lives turned out as adults. 

Why did things turn out worse for many of the children who 
believed that things would go better for them than for others? The 
answer to this question was concealed in the substantial differences 
that existed within this group of young people. In order to better 
understand the causal mechanisms involved, the researcher divided 
the group into four sub-groups on the basis of their average grade 
scores. The analysis then showed that positive views about the future 
were not enough to compensate for poor school grades. For those 
youths who had poor grades and who believed they would have a 
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much better future than others, adult life turned out much worse than 
they expected. At the same time, among those with high grade scores 
who also believed that their future prospects were better than oth- 
ers’, adult life turned out much better than it did for their peers. The 
data also showed that the children who had unrealistically optimistic 
views about their future also wanted much more than others to be 
remembered as leaders among their peers or as being good at sports. 
In answer to a survey question asking whether they would choose to 
take 100 SEK now or 1,000 SEK in five years, many more answered 
that they would take the 100 SEK now, and more than half stated that 
they would like to quit school immediately. This proportion was even 
higher than it was among the children who felt they had the most 
unfavourable future prospects. Of these, 38 percent wanted to quit 
school immediately. Finally, a much larger number stated that they 
did not talk to their parents about their career plans. 

The children who turned out to have unrealistic future expecta- 
tions placed more value on immediate rewards. This was also the case 
with the children who had realistic but negative expectations of their 
future prospects. Thus we cannot be sure why they answered the way 
they did. In order to make further progress, the researchers would 
have had to interview the children again, which was of course impos- 
sible. We can, however, conclude that these children probably needed 
more help at school. The same problems are no doubt still to be found 
today, and if these children could be given help while still at school, 
things might turn out better for them as adults. 

Incentives that can be measured in monetary terms play an impor- 
tant role in economic theory. Therefore, the survey question on 
whether the children would prefer to have too SEK today, or would 
rather wait five years to be given 1,000 SEK, has attracted considera- 
ble interest. In the field of economics, this is referred to as the discount 
rate; those who are not prepared to wait assess their future to be so 
uncertain that they don’t want to risk waiting for rewards later on in 
life. There are few, if any, studies that have been able to follow those 
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who have answered a question of this kind over such a long period as 
is possible using the Metropolitan data. Given such a lengthy chron- 
ological perspective, it is reasonable to assume that long-term effects 
will be mediated via various life events that have occurred along the 
way. One such finding was also noted in a study which found an 
association between the children’s level of patience and their school 
results, which in turn affected their life chances.*°3 Those who did not 
want to wait for the larger sum of money earned lower incomes in 
middle age, spent more days unemployed, and were at higher risk of 
obesity and of becoming mothers as teenagers. Although the results 
were striking, the researchers cautioned against drawing conclusions 
about causality, since there are many aspects of life that cannot be 
accounted for by the data included in the study. 

Another group of economists adopted a similar perspective, but this 
time examined whether the children’s willingness to delay gratifica- 
tion was linked to the risk of involvement in crime.” According to 
economic theory, individuals who consider committing offences make 
an economic calculation which compares the immediate reward with 
the price they risk having to pay later — in this case a possible prison 
sentence. In this study, the survey question on whether the children 
would prefer 100 SEK now or to wait and receive 1,000 SEK was used 
as a measure of the individuals’ patience. The study’s results supported 
the hypothesis that the children who chose too SEK today were also 
at higher risk of committing crimes later in life. There are two possi- 
ble policy conclusions that follow from this finding. It can be used as 
an argument either for introducing harsher sentences, or for improv- 
ing the education system so that children become more patient. The 
researchers were themselves inclined towards the latter alternative. 


Anxious? Competitive? Indifferent? 


In another study, the children were divided into groups labelled anx- 
ious, competitive and indifferent. The categorisation was based on 
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how the children had answered the following questions: Some people 
worry about the future, others are not at all worried. What about 
you? Do you think what you become when you grow up is impor- 
tant, or doesn’t it matter? Do you compare your future prospects with 
those of others?*°5 

The question examined was whether these personality differences 
affected the risk of experiencing economic difficulties as an adult 
(receiving social welfare benefits at some point between 1990 and 
2000), the risk of dying prior to the year 2000, and the possibilities 
of completing higher education (at least three years of university-level 
education by 1990). Since the children’s perceptions had largely been 
formed by their childhood conditions, the researcher did the same as 
in the study described above, and included controls for gender, fam- 
ily social class in 1963, social welfare recipiency during childhood, 
mental health and alcohol problems among the parents, interventions 
by the child welfare committee as a result of parental conduct, and 
possible involvement in crime by the father. 

Approximately one child in ten had been assigned one of the three 
different personality types. They included almost as many girls as 
boys, but the indifferent children came from the lower social classes 
to a greater extent. One possible explanation for this difference may 
be that children from the lower classes, as a result of their expe- 
riences of poor conditions, do not perceive themselves as being in 
control of their lives. The statistical analyses showed that indiffer- 
ence had an impact on the risk of experiencing economic problems 
as an adult and of not attaining a higher education, irrespective of 
the children’s family background. The most surprising result was 
that the risk of an early death was 58 percent higher among the 
competitive children. It is possible that the competitive children had 
what are termed Type A personalities, which are among other things 
characterised by a strong focus on competitiveness. Other studies 
have found people with this personality type to be at higher risk of 
heart disease. 
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Social mobility 


Social differences may be assessed in different ways. Such assessments 
focus either on whether the situation itself is fair and how it affects 
living conditions, or on people’s ability to make the best of opportuni- 
ties and realise their dreams, irrespective of their social position. If the 
opportunities for earning money and becoming successful are evenly 
distributed, it is easier to accept the social differences that exist. People 
with a conservative political perspective tend to emphasise the issue 
of equal opportunities, whereas those towards the left of the political 
spectrum instead focus on the existence of a class-based society per se. 
Conservatives often advocate a meritocratic view, and argue that indi- 
viduals should get what they “deserve” according to their abilities. 
Those on the left argue that the more unequal a society is, the lower 
the degree of social mobility. The Project Metropolitan data have 
been used in a number of studies to examine the issue of social mobil- 
ity from childhood to adulthood. Economists usually measure social 
differences in society on the basis of the distribution of incomes and 
wealth. Sociologists, on the other hand, have often used social class as 
their frame of reference. These methods complement one another, and 
need not be seen as conflicting. Both economists and sociologists have 
studied social mobility using the Metropolitan data.*° 

One study took its point of departure in the French sociologist Pierre 
Bourdieu’s theories on economic, cultural and social capital.*°” Social 
position was determined on the basis of a combination of education 
and occupation. Upward mobility was defined as both parents in the 
child’s family having completed no more than the six years of obliga- 
tory education that were required at the time, and that neither of the 
parents were in the upper or upper-middle classes in 1968. At the same 
time, the child was to have started university-level studies, or had a job 
that required a university degree or similar, by 1985 at the latest. 

Social class differences had a clear impact at school. The mean 
score on the cognitive test conducted in the School Survey in sixth 
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“Through my university studies I found 
myself in the type of radical and intel- 
lectual circles in which I felt I actually 
belonged. But it was a double-edged 
sword. 

I was torn between joy at spend- 
ing time in an environment filled with 
books, films, politics and intellectual 
conversations and a feeling of still not 
really belonging. 

It is the dilemma of social mobility. 
You find yourself among middle-class 
intellectuals and you don’t belong there, 
despite the fact that you have the right 
external attributes. You seek out ‘the old 
gang’ and you don’t fit in there either. So 
you keep on searching.” 

(Bo Ostlund) 
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“We lived in a detached house in Sédra 
Angby in Bromma. Then there was 
Blackeberg with the rental flats on the 
other side of the metro line, and the 
school was right in between. So half 
the class came from Södra Ängby and 
the other half from the rental flats. As 
a result you became aware of class dif- 
ferences quite early. And you could see 
very early on which of the boys from 
Blackeberg that things wouldn't go well 
for. And they didn’t either. But the con- 
scientious girls from Blackeberg kept 
on being conscientious. And the boys 
from Sédra Angby became directors and 
lawyers.” 

(Lotta Samuelsson Aschberg) 
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grade was 70 points. The children from higher social classes scored an 
average of 79 points, and those from the lower classes an average of 
64 points. The same difference could be seen in the mean grade scores 
from the children’s final year in compulsory education, with children 
from the higher social classes having an average grade score of 3.7 and 
those from the lower classes scoring 3.0. Differences of this kind are 
well-established, and show that cognitive ability is not merely a ques- 
tion of biology. What opportunities did the children from lower social 
classes have for upward mobility? The results showed that despite 
coming from the lower social classes, those children who succeeded 
in being upwardly mobile had results that were similar to those of the 
children from the higher classes. In the cognitive test, they had scored 
an average of 80 points, and their mean grade score in the ninth grade 
was 3.8, and had been as high as 3.7 as early as the sixth grade. The 
children’s school performance was thus a crucial factor. 

A family’s cultural capital was defined using five questions from 
the Family Survey on the parents’ attitudes towards education. These 
included, for example, whether education provided a more secure 
future and whether schools placed too much weight on theoreti- 
cal subjects. Social capital was defined with the help of the Family 
Survey’s questions on the parents’ help with their children’s school- 
work. As has been shown by other studies, the children from the 
higher social classes had access to the highest levels of both cultural 
and social capital. 

If the children’s parents had a positive attitude towards education, 
and if they devoted a considerable amount of time to helping their 
children with their schoolwork, this provided the children from the 
lower social classes with a level of cultural and social capital that 
increased their opportunities for upward social mobility. However, if 
their parents had a negative attitude towards education, then children 
who were given a lot of help with their schoolwork were no more 
upwardly mobile than children who were not given help. In fact, the 
children who were given help appeared to do worse. It is possible that 
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this may be an indicator of authoritative parenting, with the parents’ 
apparent interest being more focused on exercising control than on 
helping their children. 

It was also found that the composition of the family was not impor- 
tant. The children of single parents had as much chance of being 
upwardly mobile as children who grew up with two parents. 


The culture of conscientiousness 


In the mid-1990s, a man called Ronny Ambjörnsson published an 
autobiography entitled My first name is Ronny (Mitt förnamn är 
Ronny). Ambjörnsson is a professor emeritus of the history of sci- 
ence and idéas, and the book was about his own journey across the 
class divide. In Sweden, Ronny is one of a number of names ending 
in the letter “y” that were commonly given to their children by work- 
ing class parents. Ambjörnsson was a child of the working class, and 
sought explanations for his own upward mobility in the culture of 
conscientiousness that had characterised his parents during the rapid 
structural and institutional changes that Sweden had experienced, 
with dramatically improved living standards and the expansion of 
the education system. Ambjörnsson argued that the culture of con- 
scientiousness was characteristic of parts of the working class at the 
turn of the 2oth century.*°? It was a culture characterised by among 
other things self-control, planning, purposefulness, hard work and a 
suspicion of the expression of emotion. It also involved a strong belief 
that knowledge and education could reform not only the individual 
but also society as a whole. The roots of this culture were to be found 
in the temperance and labour movements. 

The same researcher who conducted the above mentioned study on 
social mobility broadened Ambjornsson’s personal perspective and 
made use of the Metropolitan data to test whether his arguments also 
held up in relation to others.*'° The children’s childhood conditions 
were categorised on the basis of different levels of privilege. Among 
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“You should work. Not be self-satisfied. 
Pay your way. It was important for Mum 
and Dad that we should get an educa- 
tion. You should be well-behaved, do 
your homework.” 

(Weje Sandén) 
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those with a higher level of privilege, the study counted children with 
a parent who had graduated from upper-secondary school and/or a 
parent with a higher-level salaried occupation. Among the less priv- 
ileged were counted those whose parents had at most completed the 
six years of obligatory schooling, and children with both parents from 
the working class or lower middle class. Social mobility was defined 
in the same way as in the previous study, on the basis of occupa- 
tion and education. Children from a less privileged background were 
then divided into three groups: those who had been upwardly socially 
mobile with regard to both education and occupation; those who had 
not been upwardly mobile in relation to either education or occu- 
pation; and those who had been upwardly mobile in relation to one 
but not the other. It is possible, for example, to obtain a high-status 
occupation without a university education. The children from privi- 
leged backgrounds were divided into those who retained their social 
position, those who did not do so, and those who did so in relation to 
either occupation or education. 

A measure of the culture of conscientiousness was then constructed 
on the basis of six questions from the Family Survey: Do you like to 
plan for the long term? Do you think it pays to plan for the future? Do 
you think you get more out of life if you always think before you act? 
Do you like saving up to buy something big? Do you like doing things 
that you haven’t planned in advance? Do you think that you might 
as well take the opportunity to have good things now as think about 
having good things in the future? Attitudes towards higher educa- 
tion were measured using the questions: Does school place too much 
weight on theoretical knowledge and too little on practical skills? Do 
you think that completing a more advanced level of education gives 
people a more secure future? 

Questions on attitudes towards continuing into upper secondary 
education, and on which occupation the children should aim for, 
were posed both to the children themselves in the School Survey of 
1966, and to the mothers in the Family Survey of 1968. Both surveys 
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also included questions on how the children and parents respectively 
wanted the children to be remembered by their classmates. 

The results largely confirmed Ambjornsson’s arguments. A well- 
developed culture of conscientiousness within the family improved 
the likelihood of upward social mobility. Similarly, there was a cor- 
relation between the children’s social mobility and the parents’ atti- 
tudes towards higher education. The children who would turn out 
to be upwardly socially mobile also perceived higher levels of paren- 
tal expectations than other children. However, children from more 
privileged families who experienced strong pressure to maintain their 
parents’ social position tended less often to continue into higher edu- 
cation or to obtain a higher status occupational position. Perhaps this 
was an expression of rebellion against the demands placed on them 
by their parents. 


Downward social mobility 


At the beginning of the 1990s, Sweden experienced a serious eco- 
nomic crisis. During the period 1990-1994, the number of people in 
employment declined by 550,000 and unemployment rose from just 
over two to a little over eight percent. The educational requirements 
for getting a job increased, and the opportunities for today’s young 
people to become established in the labour market are worse than for 
those who were born in 1953. Despite this, the factors that explain 
downward social mobility may be the same today as they were 40-50 
years ago, and one study has used the Metropolitan data to examine 
this issue.*"! 

Earlier studies have found that the risk for downward social mobil- 
ity increases if the parental generation has been upwardly socially 
mobile without the help of education. This research found that in 
such cases, the attitudes and habits that parents carry with them from 
their childhood social position had not changed, which they had in 
cases where upward social mobility had been based on education. 
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The children’s downward social mobility took the form of a read- 
justment to what was viewed as normal, or to the social position of 
their grandparents. Downward social mobility thus became a form of 
consolidation rather than something that involved a loss. If the social 
mobility of parents had been based on education, however, this was 
assumed to have produced a change in norms and relationships, and 
to have been more stable for this reason. *'* 

The French sociologist Bourdieu’s theory on cultural capital has 
also been linked to these arguments. Bourdieu argued that social 
classes differ from one another as a result of their levels of economic, 
social and cultural capital. Each class has what is termed a habitus, 
i.e. a system of values and motives that form people’s perceptions of 
the world around them. Habitus is only affected gradually by social 
mobility between classes. Bourdieu refers to situations in which a 
person’s habitus is not suited to a new social position, and where 
the person does not seem to fit into a social situation, as the Don 
Quixote effect. These ideas were in part confirmed when they were 
tested using data from Project Metropolitan. There was no general 
correlation between parents’ upward social mobility and the social 
mobility of their children. However, children of parents with a low 
level of education in combination with a high social position were at 
markedly higher risk of becoming downwardly socially mobile than 
the children of parents with a high social position and a high level 
of education. This might be an indicator of a Don Quixote effect, 
but attitudes also had an independent effect, irrespective of social 
class. Positive attitudes towards education among parents improve 
the social position of their children. 


Occupational aspirations and gender segregation in the 
labour market 


Although the Swedish labour market has changed a great deal since 
the 1950s, it is still segregated in the sense that certain occupations are 
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dominated by women and others by men. The foundations of these 
sex differences are probably laid in childhood, and if we want to even 
out these differences in occupational choices, we should start with 
children. Both devaluation theory and socialisation theory have been 
important for developing an understanding of differences in occupa- 
tional choices. The former argues that traditionally female occupa- 
tions have been devalued by society and that fewer boys have chosen 
such occupations as a result. The latter theory emphasises the impor- 
tance of socialisation processes, i.e. that children do the same as their 
friends, who during childhood are often of the same sex. The long 
follow-up period of Project Metropolitan provides unique opportuni- 
ties to study changes in children’s occupational aspirations, from their 
childhood perceptions to the reality of their labour market situation 
as adults. 

There are two recent studies that have focused on the Metropolitan 
children’s occupational aspirations. One of these studies examined 
how their choices were linked to their classmates’ future occupational 
aspirations, while the other looked at the relationship between these 
aspirations and their actual occupational situation when they were 
almost 30 years of age. 

In the School Survey, there were 54 occupations that the children 
were asked whether wanted to become, did not want to become, or 
didn’t know whether they wanted to become. The questions exam- 
ined in these studies were whether it was possible to explain these 
choices on the basis of knowledge about their classmates’ choices and 
the gender composition in the classroom, and whether they later came 
to have the jobs that they had aspired to as children. 

In the study that attempted to understand how the children’s 
choices were affected by other children in the class, the occupations 
were divided into seven categories based on the proportion of women 
in these occupations at the time of the School Survey.*"3 Each child 
was then given a score based on how many gender-atypical choices he 
or she made, and these were summed for each class. Social interaction 
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patterns were analysed using a question about who the children usu- 
ally spent their leisure time with (mostly boys, mostly girls, mostly 
both boys and girls, mostly adults, or that they were most often by 
themselves). The composition of the class itself was measured using 
the proportion of girls, and the girl or boy who received most ‘best 
friend’ choices was defined as having central status. The individual 
children’s scores for gender-atypical choices were then also used as 
an explanation in the analysis. Finally, the analysis also included the 
socio-economic status of the children’s families and the children’s 
grade scores. 

The results showed that the central girl’s level of openness to 
male-dominated occupations influenced the other girls in the class 
such that they also had a more positive attitude towards such occu- 
pations. The proportion of girls in the class was found to be unim- 
portant, but the girls who spent most of their leisure time with other 
girls made more gender-typical choices than girls who did not do so. 
It is difficult, however, to know whether the children were attracted to 
others who thought like them, or whether they were influenced by the 
views of those they spent their time with. Among the boys, neither the 
gender composition of the class nor the central boy in the class had an 
effect on their occupational preferences, but those who spent a large 
part of their leisure time with girls had a somewhat more positive 
attitude towards occupations dominated by women. Boys with low 
grade scores, unlike girls, had a more positive attitude towards gen- 
der-atypical occupations. One explanation for the gender difference 
noted in this regard might be the fact that the occupations dominated 
by women were also low status occupations. 

The researchers concluded that the results provided some support 
for devaluation theory. If the central girl in the class made gender-atyp- 
ical choices, this had a powerful effect on the other girls, whereas the 
central boy in the class had no such effect. Thus at the general level, 
the status of female occupations should be raised, for example by 


means of pay increases. 
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A subsequent study showed that there was a greater degree of gen- 
der-segregation in the actual occupational choices that the children 
had made by the time they were almost 30 years of age, than there 
had been in their occupational aspirations at age thirteen.**4 It was 
particularly clear that girls had not entered the male-dominated occu- 
pations that they had aspired to. In 2008, only 14 percent of people 
worked in gender-neutral occupations (in which women accounted 
for between 40 and 60 percent of the workforce). When the occu- 
pations of the children born in 1953 were examined in 1980, the 
corresponding proportion was five percent. In other words, we still 
have a long way to go before achieving gender equality on the labour 
market. 
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Crime and Punishment 


The issue of crime has been a high-priority field of research in Project 
Metropolitan. Researchers have among other things studied who 
becomes involved in crime, the significance of childhood conditions 
and school, whether criminal behaviour is inherited, how many young 
offenders continued their criminal careers, drug abuse, drink driving 
offences and the effects of prison sentences. 

Right from the start of Project Metropolitan, crime was one of the 
most important areas of research, and the first report on the topic 
was published in 1977. Up to now, just over 50 studies have used the 
data to focus on crime in one way or another. By comparison with 
other data sets on crime, the Metropolitan data provide many advan- 
tages. One is that the crime data cover a comparatively long period 
of time — from 1966 to 1984 — and another that the data set includes 
information on both boys and girls (men and women). Furthermore, 
the data include information on the fathers’ involvement in crime. 
The studies have employed a range of different perspectives, and in 
addition to describing the extent of the study participants’ offending, 
researchers have sought to identify explanations for involvement in 
crime and have also analysed its consequences. 

Different theories on the causes of crime both compete with and 
complement one another. This is also true of the Project Metropolitan 
studies, in which researchers have analysed the data set on the basis of 
different perspectives. Some of these perspectives direct their focus at 
individuals’ conditions. Researchers employing such perspectives look 
for explanations in subcultures or in the frustration that individuals 
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Crime data were collected from a num- 
ber of different sources. These included 
the police’s National Crime Register, 
from which information was collected 
for the period between 1966 and the 
first six months of 1984. This register 
includes information on both offences 
and sanctions. Project Metropolitan 
also collected data on interventions by 
the child welfare committees during the 
period 1960-1972. In addition, data 
were collected from the same source for 
the period 1953-1959, but these related 
only to problems concerning the parents. 
The police register included informa- 
tion on theft, violent offences, vandal- 
ism, fraud, serious traffic offences, drug 
offences and other crimes. Less serious 
offences, such as speeding, were not reg- 
istered. The data collected from the child 
welfare committees included informa- 
tion on theft, violence/vandalism, drug 
and alcohol abuse, drunkenness and 
solvent abuse, and adjustment problems. 
Unlike the police register, the informa- 
tion from the child welfare committees 
only covered the Greater Stockholm 
area. 
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may feel when the distance becomes too great between their own 
opportunities and general, societal goals regarding the attainment of 
goods and status. 

Similar explanatory models have been based on psychosocial 
explanations, with links to a book by Richard G Wilkinson and Kate 
Pickett.*5 Other researchers instead make use of control theories, and 
explain crime by reference to individuals having weak bonds to par- 
ents and school. Labelling theories explain offending as an effect of 
the environment’s reactions to individual behaviour. These theories 
argue that when individuals repeatedly experience negative reactions 
to their behaviour, they eventually incorporate these negative expec- 
tations into their own personality, so that they end up becoming what 
their environment expects them to be. There are also theories that 
seek explanations outside the individual, and that instead emphasise 
factors such as the so-called opportunity structure — “opportunity 
makes the thief”. 

Many people have broken the law at some point in their lives. 
Although not everyone who does so has to face the legal consequences 
of their actions, the proportion of the population with a criminal con- 
viction is quite substantial. In a study of offending among people born 
in 1960, the Swedish National Council for Crime Prevention showed 
that almost 40 percent of the men, and ten percent of the women, had 
at some time been convicted of a criminal offence. Viewed in terms 
of the cohort as a whole, this means that one in four of those born in 
1960 had a criminal conviction.” 


Who committed offences? 


During the period 1966-1984, one-fifth of the Project Metropolitan 
children were registered for crime. Not unexpectedly, more boys 
committed offences than girls — one-third of the boys and seven per- 
cent of the girls. The group as a whole committed a total of 28,000 
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offences, of which the boys accounted for 25,000.*7 By compari- 
son with the whole Swedish population, however, the proportion of 
Metropolitan children was smaller. This is no doubt due to the fact 
that the Metropolitan study included offences registered during a lim- 
ited period of time — just under 20 years. 

Many people only commit offences during their youth, and then 
never again. However, those who continue to commit offences risk 
ending up with serious problems. Men who had committed offences 
prior to the age of nineteen and who then continued their involve- 
ment in crime accounted for just over 75 percent of the offending 
among the men. Among the women, the corresponding proportion 
was approximately 50 percent. During the Metropolitan children’s 
teenage years, theft was the most common offence. In adulthood, 
motoring offences and fraud also became common, and these three 
offence types together accounted for two-thirds of the total number 
of offences. The largest proportion of violent offences, one-third, were 
committed by men who continued their involvement in crime after 
their teenage years. Drug offences were somewhat more common 
among women, but the biggest difference between the sexes was that 
the young men more often committed traffic offences whereas the 
women were more commonly involved in fraud. 

Those who committed offences generally came from worse child- 
hood conditions than those who were never registered for crime. By 
comparison with the children who did not commit offences, a larger 
number of the offenders had grown up in the families of unskilled 
workers; they had more often experienced a family break-up, and 
many had parents with alcohol abuse and mental health issues. For 
example, one-quarter of those who committed offences both in their 
youth and as adults had parents who had been alcohol abusers or had 
mental health problems, or fathers who had been registered for crime. 
However, although a larger proportion of the offenders had experi- 
enced problems in childhood, the majority of them had not. 
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The Metropolitan Project includes four 
sources of information on drug abuse: 
Being registered in the Social Services 
Register (child welfare committees), the 
Hospital Discharge Register (patient 
data), the needle-mark survey, and 
for the boys there are data that were 
recorded at the time of their entry into 
national service. The needle-mark survey 
was conducted at the Kronoberg remand 
centre in Stockholm by the remand doc- 
tor, Nils Bejerot. The survey registered all 
those placed on remand who had needle 
marks resulting from intravenous drug 
use. The information on drug abuse at 
entry into national service is rarely used 
since it only relates to boys, and there 
is reason to suspect that the information 
provided may have been exaggerated by 
boys who did not want to do national 
service, or who hoped to be given a less 
demanding form of national service. The 
project includes information on drug 
abuse from the ages of thirteen to thirty. 
The first three data sources together 
include information on 564 individuals 
with drug problems, of which 369 were 
boys. 
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Drugs 


Many of those who grew up in Greater Stockholm during the 1960s 
and 1970s often encountered drugs. The drug problems experienced 
by those born in 1953 were the focus of a doctoral dissertation pub- 
lished in 1986.7!® Among other things, this dissertation showed that 
just under five percent of the men in the Metropolitan project, and 
almost three percent of the women, had been registered for drug 
abuse. 

The dissertation also showed that the children who used drugs had 
experienced more adverse childhood conditions than others across a 
broad range of areas. They had therefore grown up in circumstances 
that were in many ways similar to those found among the children 
who had been registered for crime. The girls who used drugs had 
experienced particularly difficult childhood conditions. 

Drug abuse is also intimately associated with involvement in crime, 
not only because it is an offence in itself, but also because crime 
may be used as a means of obtaining money to finance drug abuse. 
The quickest way of obtaining the large sums of money required is 
through theft and robbery offences. 

Premature death is a rather blunt but simple measure of experi- 
ences of difficult life conditions. Up to 1983, eight percent of the boys 
and almost four percent of the girls who had been registered for drug 
abuse had died. The corresponding proportions for the other children 
in the study were two and just under one percent respectively. The 
majority of the deaths among the registered drug abusers, 60 percent, 
appear to have been the result of overdoses or violence. 

As early as the sixth grade, the children who would later abuse 
drugs had worse school results than other children, and a larger 
proportion had been required to repeat a school year. In the School 
Survey, three times as many answered that they were bored by all or 
almost all school subjects. A little over four times as many of the boys, 
and three times as many of the girls, had played truant at some point, 
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and twice as many had been sent from the class by a teacher. Finally, 
school behaviour and performance also manifested itself in the desire 
to continue studying. In sixth grade, almost half of the children who 
did not become drug abusers stated that they intended to continue 
into upper-secondary school. Among those who would later use drugs, 
the proportion was considerably lower — just under one-third of the 
boys, and one-fifth of the girls. When they subsequently actually chose 
whether or not to go to upper-secondary school, less than one-fifth of 
those who would become drug abusers chose to apply. Of those who 
did, half of the boys and one-third of the girls were accepted. Among 
the other children, a good deal more than half applied to upper- 
secondary school, and virtually all of these were accepted. 

The children who were to become drug abusers did not spend much 
of their leisure time at home with their families. Although few of them 
had drug problems as early as the sixth grade, the children who later 
developed such problems spent their Saturdays at home considera- 
bly less often than other children. Among the boys who would later 
become drug abusers, less than one-third preferred to spend their 
Saturday evenings indoors watching television or listening to the 
radio, as compared with almost half of the boys who did not develop 
drug problems. They also spent much more time than other children 
socialising with the opposite sex. It is possible that their drug abuse 
was in part linked to their having matured early, and by extension to a 
different lifestyle. Over the longer term, their drug abuse also resulted 
in other problems such as unemployment and dependency on social 
welfare benefits.*”” 

Three studies have made use of the updated Metropolitan data to 
follow the children who became drug abusers into late middle age. 
The results are disheartening and may be viewed as unsurprising, but 
it is important to be able to document what actually happened to 
them. This is particularly true since there are few studies that have 
been able to follow the same individuals over such a long period of 
their lives. 
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“At secondary and upper-secondary 
school I smoked a lot of hash. But I was 
never a drinker. After upper-secondary 
school I hitch-hiked around and worked 
for a few years. Still kept doing the hash, 
in bad company, and it finished with 
prison for just over six months. At the 
remand centre I pulled myself together 
and started to study, and wanted to go 
to university. All credit to the prison ser- 
vice, they had very good teachers. 

Otherwise my time at the remand 
centre was not what I would call a ben- 
eficial experience in any way. It was just 
bad. A terrible waste of time that I put 
myself through. But it was a blow that 
became a turning point. Afterwards, I’ve 
never tried to hide it, but it’s not some- 

thing that I’ve boasted about either.” 
(Jan Andersson, Future Director 
General of the Swedish National 
Council for Crime Prevention) 
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“The youngest of my sisters died. She 
went off the rails early and became a 
drug abuser. Then I decided never to end 
up there myself. I probably smoked a bit 
of weed at some point, and I smoked 
cigarettes until my first child was born, 
and then for a few years after I turned 
40. But never these days. And I’ve been 
teetotal my whole life.” 

(Bo Ostlund) 
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When the Metropolitan children had reached the age of 37, just 
over three-quarters of those who had not abused drugs were employed 
or engaged in studies, as compared with just over one-third of the 
drug abusers. At the same point, 16 percent of those who had abused 
drugs had already died, as compared with two percent of those with 
no history of drug abuse.?*° 

Drug abuse played an important role for the risk of continued 
criminal behaviour and also for the risk of premature mortality. By 
age 56, almost 40 percent of the men and 30 percent of the women 
who had been involved in both crime and drug abuse during their 
youth had died. The corresponding proportions among those who 
had committed offences but not been registered for drug abuse were 
nine percent and seven percent respectively. Research has shown that 
women who engage in offending often experience greater difficulties 
in later life than male offenders. However, if drug abuse is taken into 
account, the difference becomes less marked. What is more, the dif- 
ferences between those who had only engaged in offending and those 
who had also abused drugs also increased over time.” 


The significance of school 


The Swedish Independent Schools Reform has led to a concen- 
tration of children from different social backgrounds in different 
schools, and to a debate concerning what effects this might produce 
over the longer term. This issue has also been the subject of a study 
based on the Project Metropolitan data. This study concerned how 
the social composition of schools at the sixth grade level affected 
the risk that children would later commit offences.*** A total of 
123 schools were included in the study, and there were only eight 
schools in which no children had been registered for crime during 
their school years. At the same time, there were a similar num- 
ber of schools from which as many as one-fifth of the children, or 
more, had been registered for crime by the police. Furthermore, 
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students from ten percent of the schools accounted for over half of 
the offences committed by boys. 

The size of the school or class did not however have any effect on 
the risk that the children would commit offences either during their 
school years or later on in life. The factors that mattered most at the 
individual level were cognitive ability, whether or not the family was 
intact, the child’s interest for schoolwork, and how much time was 
devoted to doing homework. In schools where the children performed 
well on the cognitive abilities tests, the level of criminal activity dur- 
ing their school years was lower. In schools where the children had on 
average performed less well in these tests, the risk for involvement in 
crime was higher. This was the case irrespective of how well the indi- 
vidual child had performed on the tests, and children who performed 
poorly were at particularly high risk of committing offences if they 
attended a school where the average result was poor. 

There is an interaction between the school environment and indi- 
vidual characteristics, and children who have problems of their own 
find things even more difficult in schools with high levels of problems, 
such as crime for example. The study’s author concluded that educa- 
tional policy should attempt to ensure that schools are socially het- 
erogeneous, and that schools with problems should be provided with 
increased social, educational and economic resources. If this research 
result is generalizable, the conclusion would be that the segregation 
produced by the Independent Schools Reform has made it more diffi- 
cult to help children with problems. 


Mental illness and crime 


We often hear in the media about serious offences committed by 
people suffering from mental illness. A number of researchers have 
used the Project Metropolitan data to examine the relationship 
between mental illness and crime.” How common was it that those 
who engaged in offending also had mental health problems?>*+ As 
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expected, it was found that people suffering from mental illness 
committed offences to a greater extent than those who were healthy. 
During the years between sixteen and thirty years of age, one-third 
of the men who were not suffering from mental illness, and six per- 
cent of the women, were registered for crime. Among those suffering 
from mental illness, the corresponding figures were one-half and one- 
fifth respectively. Although the excess risk for crime was substantial 
among those with mental health problems, the number of individuals 
involved was small, since the number of healthy individuals was so 
much larger than the number who were mentally ill. A total of 2,500 
healthy men had committed offences during this period of their lives, 
as against 41 who were suffering from serious mental illness. Among 
the women, of course, the numbers were much smaller (389 and 15 
respectively). Among those who had received medical care for mental 
health diagnoses related to alcohol and drugs, almost all the men and 
seven of ten of the women had committed offences. 

One reason that those with mental illness are registered for crime 
more often than others may be that they are at greater risk of getting 
caught. Sometimes they return to or stay at the scene of the crime and 


behave in a suspicious manner. 


How did life turn out? 


One of the first studies that was conducted after the Project 
Metropolitan data had been updated focused on how the study par- 
ticipants’ involvement in crime affected their lives as adults. How had 
they fared as they approached their fiftieth birthdays? How had their 
lives turned out after perhaps being students, having families and get- 
ting jobs? Had they achieved the goal that many had expressed in the 
School Survey of becoming “happily married”? 

The study showed that among the men who had not committed 
offences, two-thirds were married or cohabiting with children in 2001, 
as compared with 56 percent of those who had committed offences 
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during their youth. Among those who had committed offences both 
as youths and later (to age 31), the corresponding figure was only 
37 percent. Almost five times as many of those who had commit- 
ted offences were on disability pensions, and a little over four times 
as many were social welfare recipients. The risk of premature death 
prior to the age of 50 was generally low. Of the men who had not 
committed offences, 2.1 percent had died by 2001, whereas among 
those men who had committed offences, the figure was much higher, 
13 percent. The situation among the women was similar to that found 
among the men. However, a considerably larger proportion of the 
women who had committed offences were on disability pensions. Of 
the women with no criminal history, 1.7 percent had died, while the 
corresponding figure among the women who had committed offences 
was almost 14 percent. 

In another study, the researchers constructed a summary measure of 
social exclusion that included the degree of labour market attachment, 
being on a disability pension and social welfare recipiency.**5 A statis- 
tical analysis showed that once a large number of background factors 
had been controlled for, those who had only committed offences dur- 
ing their youth were at no greater risk of social exclusion in middle 
age than those who had not committed offences. However, those who 
committed offences both in their youth and as adults continued to 
exhibit a greatly increased risk of social exclusion. Poverty and social 
problems during childhood were of no significance for the risk of 
becoming socially excluded. By contrast, this risk was increased sub- 
stantially by poor grades and drug abuse, although these factors did 
not explain everything. This means that there must be factors other 
than the social problems included in the study that contributed to the 
offenders being unable to break the behavioural patterns from their 
youth and early adulthood. Is it possible, for example, that others’ atti- 
tudes towards them, and the attitudes of public sector agencies, may 
have played an important role? The Metropolitan data do not include 
measures that would allow us to examine such a hypothesis however. 
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Effects across the generations 


Social heritability is not only about the transfer of resources from one 
generation to another, but also involves the way people identify with 
their parents in ways that affect career choices, interests and behav- 
iours. In one of the most recent studies based on the Metropolitan 
data, two economists analysed the risk that the children of fathers 
who had been registered for crime would also commit offences them- 
selves. When fathers had been registered for at least one offence, 
the risk of their children committing offences was more than twice 
as high as it was for children whose fathers had not been registered 
for crime.**” For each additional offence committed by the fathers, 
the number of offences the sons were expected to commit increased 
by 0.3, while the corresponding increase for daughters was over 0.5 
offences. The types of offences committed by the fathers were of no 
significance for these risk levels. The likelihood that conditions and 
risks associated with the childhood family will be transferred across 
the generations is of course not limited to criminality. The level of 
education that children achieve is powerfully influenced by their par- 
ents’ level of education, and by comparison with the level of social 
heritability related to education, the heritability of criminality was 
found to be weaker. However, criminality was found to be subject to a 
greater level of heritability than poverty. When the analyses included 
controls for various aspects of human capital among the parents, 
such as education, a large proportion of the risk of inheriting criminal 
behaviour disappeared, although 20-43 percent of the total effect of 
the fathers’ involvement in crime remained. 

The authors of the article that presented the findings of this study 
did not limit themselves to noting that they had identified a herita- 
bility effect, but also sought explanations for this. The fathers’ regis- 
tered crime was divided into three periods: those who had only been 
convicted prior to 1953, when the children were born; those who 
had only been convicted subsequent to the birth of the children; and 
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those who had convictions during both periods. Since the effects were 
strongest if the fathers had committed offences subsequent to 1953, 
it seemed reasonable to interpret this in terms of the children having 
viewed the fathers as a form of role model. This explanation was 
given more weight when it was noted that sons who had an unusu- 
ally good relationship with their fathers in 1968 behaved more like 
their fathers than sons whose relationship with their fathers had not 
been as good. If a father and son have a good relationship, the child 
behaves like the father, for better or worse. 

Explanations for the Metropolitan boys’ criminal behaviour were 
also sought in a study conducted in the field of social medicine using 
similar data.*** Here too it was found that the fathers’ involvement 
in crime increased the risk that the boys would commit offences, 
and boys whose fathers abused alcohol were almost twice as likely 
to commit offences as boys whose fathers did not do so. In contrast 
to many other studies, the researchers in this case also assessed the 
effect of this risk factor, i.e. the fathers’ alcohol abuse, on the total 
crime level within the cohort.” Not all boys who commit offences 
have fathers who have been registered for crime, of course, and for 
those who do not, this risk factor cannot have an effect. And the 
disappearance of a powerful risk factor need not necessarily result 
in any major reduction in the extent of the social problem being 
examined. It was found that the total crime level would only have 
declined by three percent if the fathers had not abused alcohol. The 
only factor that would have reduced crime substantially would 
have been if the boys themselves had not abused alcohol and drugs. 
This would have reduced the cohort’s total crime level by almost 
18 percent. 

Between 25 and 40 percent of all deaths in traffic are alcohol- 
related.*3° Two economists analysed the risk that children would 
become drink drivers if their fathers had been.?3* Although the prob- 
lem of drink driving has attracted a great deal of attention, few studies 
have examined how the drink driving of fathers affects their children. 
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Of all the boys in the study, a little over eight percent, or just over 
600 boys, had been convicted of drink driving, and these boys had 
been registered for an average of 1.59 offences. Only half of one per- 
cent of the girls had been convicted of drink driving, and these girls 
had been registered for an average of 1.61 offences. When the rela- 
tionship between the drink driving of the fathers and that of their 
children was examined, the study only used information relating to 
the fathers for the period 1953-1972, and the children had to have 
been living with the family when the fathers committed these offences. 

Of the boys whose fathers had driven while under the influence, 
18 percent were themselves registered for drink driving at some time 
between the ages of 16 and 31. Among the other boys, the corre- 
sponding proportion was eight percent. When the age-range for the 
boys was reduced to 16-19 years, the proportions were nine and three 
percent respectively. Thus the risk for drink driving was two to three 
times as high among boys whose fathers had been registered for drink 
driving offences. 

In this study too, the researchers assessed how the total level of 
drink driving among the boys would change if their fathers had 
never been convicted of this offence. The powerful effect noted at 
the individual level would not have led to any major reduction in the 
size of the problem as a whole. As has been noted, a total of just over 
600 of the boys born in 1953 were convicted of drink driving, but 
of these, only 121 had a father who had also been convicted of this 
offence. Of these, eight of ten had not become drink drivers. Thus it 
is important to distinguish between the level of risk and the extent 
of a problem. 

As might be expected, the proportions were much lower among the 
girls, but the same difference was found on the basis of whether or not 
the father had been convicted of drink driving. Half of one percent 
of the girls with fathers who had not been convicted of drink driving 
were convicted of the offence themselves, as compared with three per- 
cent of the girls whose fathers had been convicted. 
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335 years in prison 


The effects of imprisonment have been a matter of considerable 
debate, and a great deal of criticism has been directed at the use of 
long prison sentences. On the basis of labelling theory, critics have 
often argued that this form of punishment in fact serves to reinforce 
a criminal identity and that prisons constitute a training ground for 
future involvement in crime. During the 1980s, the crime policy focus 
shifted from the offender to the crime victim. The positive effects of 
prison sentences were no longer viewed solely in terms of the offender, 
but also in terms of providing law-abiding citizens with protection 
from criminals. Imprisonment was argued to produce an incapacita- 
tion effect by preventing the inmate from committing new offences. 

In 1991, a doctoral dissertation was published that examined the 
effects of prison sentences.*3* During the period 1966-1984, 2,686 
of the Metropolitan children had been registered for a total of 7,716 
convictions, of which 5,030 involved cases of reoffending. Those who 
were sent to prison spent a total of 335 years behind bars. The actual 
incapacitation effect was calculated in terms of the mean conviction 
frequency during the period in which the individuals would have been 
at risk of being convicted if they had not been in prison. The results 
showed that if the conviction risk for those sentenced to prison had 
been the same as that of the other Metropolitan children, the inca- 
pacitation effect would have reduced the total number of offences by 
approximately three percent, and the number of more serious crimes 
by between five and six percent. 

If all of those who relapsed into serious crime had been given a 
two-year prison sentence for their first serious offence, 28 percent of 
the total number of convictions for serious offences would have been 
prevented. But this would have produced a 500 percent increase in 
the number of prison inmates. If only those who relapsed into vio- 
lent and drug offences were given a two-year sentence, the number of 


convictions for serious crime would have been reduced by just under 
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seven percent, but the number of prison inmates would have more 
than doubled. 

The dissertation concluded that even though the majority would 
agree both that crime should be made more difficult and that prison 
sentences should be avoided, “differences in the relative strength of 
these values lead people to adopt different positions”. The issue of 
how many offenders should be locked up, and for how long, is a ques- 
tion of resources and values. 
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Social Disadvantage, Violence and Ill-health 


How and why do the social and economic conditions of children 
affect their later lives? Why do some succeed in life, despite expe- 
riencing poor conditions in childhood? These questions have been 
examined from a number of different perspectives by several Project 
Metropolitan studies. 

Different concepts are used to describe the most disadvantaged 
groups in society. The traditional term “poverty” is still used in the 
research, and is usually measured on the basis of income and social 
welfare recipiency.*33 Social marginalisation and exclusion are com- 
monly used to highlight the fact that economic resources are not 
the only important factor. The contemporary Swedish debate also 
includes frequent references to the concept of “outsidership”. Several 
of the Project Metropolitan studies have adopted a broader focus on 
the issue of poverty by looking at more than low incomes, and the 
researchers have primarily employed the concept of social exclusion. 

Economic hardship and social problems during childhood can pro- 
duce effects all the way into middle age. Why does childhood play 
such an important role? Shouldn’t schooling and social policy be able 
to level out the playing field? Life is long, and a great deal can hap- 
pen between childhood and middle age. In order to understand how 
childhood conditions influence the lives of adults, a number of studies 
have sought to identify incidents and changes during the life course 
that have an effect on adult life in the form of events that transmit the 
effects of childhood conditions into later life. Researchers have also 
made use of the economic crisis that Sweden experienced at the begin- 
ning of the 1990s, and which saw the level of unemployment rise 
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dramatically. Could childhood factors contribute to explaining why 
some people became long-term unemployed during the economic cri- 
sis? Were they affected by something from their childhood that made 
them particularly vulnerable to the rising level of unemployment? 

There are several different theories that attempt to explain how 
and why poverty and social problems in childhood affect the risk of 
experiencing similar problems during adult life. Some of these the- 
ories focus on socialisation processes and culture. Poor people are 
assumed to behave differently from others. They are assumed to have 
less ambition and their values are assumed to be characterised by 
passivity, short-termism and resignation. There is then a risk that this 
“culture of poverty” will be passed on across the generations. One 
well-known example of this perspective is found in the work of the 
American anthropologist Oscar Lewis, who studied the residents of a 
Mexican village during the 196o0s.734 

Other theories highlight the importance of resources. Those who 
grow up in families characterised by problems and a lack of resources 
are less well-equipped for adult life. Poor children do not have the 
same educational and leisure time opportunities as rich children. The 
American sociologist Glen H. Elder, working within the framework of 
so-called life course theory, has employed a research perspective that 
emphasises the way that resources both limit and create opportunities 
for individual choices.*35 

A similar perspective focuses on what is termed cumulative disad- 
vantage. This perspective argues that a lack of resources in childhood 
increases the risk for additional negative effects, which leads to the 
situation becoming worse over time.*3° At the same time, this per- 
spective also underlines the importance of turning points, which can 
change individuals’ lives for better or for worse.*3” In summary, these 
explanations and theories range between the extremes of arguing that 
“the mould of a man’s fortune is in his own hands” or that everything 
is dependent on circumstances outside the individual’s control. As 
usual, the truth probably lies somewhere in between. 
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In one study, researchers attempted to identify factors in the period 
between childhood and adult life which mediated the risk that child- 
hood economic hardship would lead to labour market problems in 
adulthood.*3* The study found that children who had grown up in 
families that experienced lasting poverty, which continued into ado- 
lescence, were at particularly high risk of experiencing problems in 
middle age. This was interpreted as providing support for theories of 
cumulative disadvantage. The most important intermediary factors 
were involvement in crime, drug abuse and having achieved a low 
level of education by the age of 25. At the same time, the study also 
noted that the group with weak ties to the labour market as adults 
was for the most part comprised of people who had not experienced 
problems during childhood. Similarly, a majority of those who had 
experienced difficult childhood conditions did not have any major 
problems as adults. Although it had been possible to identify height- 
ened levels of risk, these excess risks contributed little to the predic- 
tion of labour market problems in middle age. 

Finally, the study analysed those who, despite being only weakly 
attached to the labour market in their early adult lives, nonetheless 
became more successful when they were older. What could explain their 
having achieved this success in spite of having started at a disadvan- 
tage? Would it be possible to identify positive turning points? The study 
found that it was first and foremost those who had been able to acquire 
resources by means of education, or by having a family, whose chances 
improved substantially. But were there additional explanations? 

In a later study, the researchers went further and refined their anal- 
yses.*3? This study focused on two overarching research questions. 
One of these was whether, and how, poverty and social problems dur- 
ing childhood were related to one another. The other was how these 
two factors together served to increase the risk for social exclusion 
in adulthood. Do risk factors experienced in adulthood have more 
negative effects for those who experienced social problems and a lack 
of resources during childhood? 
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When different explanatory factors were analysed in a way that 
allowed the researchers to control for the order in which they had 
emerged over the life course, no effects were found that went directly 
from childhood to middle age. Instead the links were mediated by 
problems experienced in the period between these life stages, of which 
the most important were involvement in deviant behaviour and edu- 
cational failure during the teenage years and in early adulthood. Ill- 
health and poverty in the early adult years also played a mediating 
role, albeit a less important one. The study also showed that social 
problems in the childhood family were primarily transmitted into 
middle age via deviant behaviour and poverty, as a result of failing 
to achieve educational success. There was also, of course, a strong 
relationship between poverty and social problems during childhood. 

Although these patterns were clear, the processes involved were 
complex. For example, part of the effect of educational failure was 
mediated via involvement in crime and drug abuse during the indi- 
viduals’ teenage years. Since the effect that was transmitted via 
norm-breaking behaviour and social exclusion was much more pow- 
erful in middle age than the effect transmitted via education, the 
researchers concluded that involvement in drugs and crime was much 
more dangerous than educational failure. 

In part the results were as expected, but it was important that the 
researchers had been able to show how the effect of childhood condi- 
tions on adult life was transmitted via different intermediate events, 
and the finding that childhood resource deficiencies have an indirect 
effect on adult life sends an important message, among other things 
for the school system. It means that it is possible to compensate chil- 
dren from disadvantaged conditions in a way that will enable them to 
succeed as adults. 

Finally, the researchers examined how the children born in 1953 
were affected by the economic crisis of the early 1990s. Were there 
early-life factors that significantly increased their risk of experienc- 
ing long-term unemployment followed by social exclusion? Among 
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those who were part of the so-called core labour force**° in 1991, 
just over seven percent experienced a period of long-term unemploy- 
ment at least once during the economic crisis of 1992-1995. This 
proportion was twice as large for those from the core labour force 
group who had experienced poverty or social problems during their 
childhood years. The same applied to those who had low grades in 
their final year of compulsory school or who had been registered for 
deviant behaviour. Further, those who had experienced both a lack 
of resources during childhood and long-term unemployment during 
the early 1990s were at the highest risk of experiencing social exclu- 
sion later on in life (being positioned outside the labour market or 
receiving social welfare benefits in 2000-2001). Did this mean that 
they were more vulnerable to the effects of long-term unemployment? 
This is a difficult question to answer, but the statistical analyses did 
not suggest that this was the case. In fact, the analyses showed the 
reverse. It was those who came from most favourable childhood con- 
ditions who experienced the most adverse effects of long-term unem- 
ployment. This finding was interpreted as being due to a “saturation 
effect”, i.e. that additional resource deficiencies no longer have any 
major effect once your resources have fallen below a certain level. 

In a follow-up article, the researchers directed a special focus at the 
significance of involvement in crime for cumulative social problems, 
and how this was affected by the economic crisis of the early 19908." 
The differences in income and labour market attachment between 
those with and without a history of involvement in crime increased, 
which was viewed as a confirmation of the theory of cumulative dis- 
advantage. This trend was further amplified by the unemployment 
crisis of the 1990s. Although there was no difference in the relative 
trends between men and women, the difference in absolute terms 
was substantial, to the women’s disadvantage. This may be due to 
involvement in crime producing a greater stigmatisation effect among 
women, since offending represents a clearer breach of social norms 
for women than for men. 
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Three subsequent studies have enhanced the analysis of the sig- 
nificance of childhood for social, economic, and health-related dis- 
advantaged in adulthood by applying a so-called person-oriented 
approach.” Instead of studying specific events, such as unemploy- 
ment, statistical methods were employed to create groups in which 
unemployment, social welfare recipiency, mental health problems and 
low educational achievement appeared in different combinations, 
summarised for the period from the beginning of the 1990s until 
2007. Four different groups were identified in one of the studies." 
The first, which included 72 percent of the individuals in the study, 
had average scores on the variables examined, and therefore served 
as a comparison group. The individuals in the second group had rela- 
tively low levels of educational achievement and higher levels of social 
welfare recipiency and mental health problems. The third group only 
had higher levels of unemployment, and in the fourth group, the indi- 
viduals had low levels of educational achievement as well as high 
levels of unemployment, social welfare recipiency, and mental health 
problems. The analyses included the explanatory childhood factors 
social class, parents’ education, family income, social recipiency, fam- 
ily type, number of siblings, parents’ alcohol problems and mental 
health. The results showed that all adverse family-related factors in 
childhood were independently linked to an increased risk of ending 
up in a different cluster than “average”. When the researcher included 
all explanatory in the analysis family type and parental mental health 
did not show any statistically significant association with the outcome 
profiles. 

The second study was also based on a person-oriented approach, 
but here the researchers further developed their approach by focusing 
on eight different life-course trajectories of unemployment, social wel- 
fare recipiency and mental health problems, which were divided up by 
gender, and in which problems could vary over time during the period 
1992-2008.*44 Just over 60 percent of the individuals in the study, 
among men and women alike, had no problems and were therefore 
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used as comparison groups. The statistical analyses then identified 
seven problem profiles for the men and women respectively, in which 
unemployment, social welfare recipiency and mental health problems 
appeared in different combinations between 1992 and 2008. The 
childhood family conditions that were assumed to affect which pro- 
file the individuals would belong to were alcohol problems, mental 
illness, social welfare recipiency and involvement in crime. Finally, 
the researchers utilised the individuals’ level of educational achieve- 
ment at age 37 as a factor that could mediate the effects of negative 
childhood conditions with regard to which profile group they found 
themselves in as adults. 

For men, difficult childhood conditions were most strongly associ- 
ated with profiles in which unemployment was combined with social 
welfare recipiency, with or without mental health problems, and this 
pattern was not specific to any particular period of adult life. Among 
women, difficult childhood conditions were primarily associated with 
combinations that included unemployment, social welfare recipiency 
and mental health problems, either throughout the entire period 
1992-2008, or with a peak during the 1990s. At the same time, few 
correlations were found between childhood conditions and individ- 
ual problem-types as adults for either men or women. The research- 
ers therefore concluded that it was important to study adult life on 
the basis of combinations of conditions, such as unemployment and 
social welfare recipiency. Of the individual problems experienced dur- 
ing childhood, parental alcohol problems and parental involvement 
in crime were found to have the strongest correlations with negative 
conditions in adulthood. Finally, educational achievement was found 
to have a clear mediating effect. This might be due to a combination 
of personality, behaviour and factors associated with the individuals’ 
social networks. 

The third study was also based on life trajectories, and focused on 
covariance over time among the same problems as were examined in 
the second study.*45 In this new study, however, the focus was directed 
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Information on social welfare recipi- 
ency during childhood was collected by 
the project for three different periods: 
1953-59, 1960-65 and 1966-72. For 
each of these periods, the project has 
collected information on the number 
of years during which the household 
received social welfare payments, but 
not which specific years. 
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at mortality, and the different problem profiles were used to explain 
the risk of death. 

The results showed that unemployment alone did not affect the 
mortality risk, but that the combination of unemployment, social 
welfare recipiency and mental health problems produced a signifi- 
cant increase in this risk. It was also found that those who had more 
permanent problems were at greater risk than those who experienced 
problems over a shorter period. One important conclusion was there- 
fore that the mortality rate was not higher for those who were only 
temporarily affected by the high levels of unemployment during the 
early 1990s. The researchers noted that although the profiles consti- 
tuted the study’s principal focus, mortality was also clearly affected by 
individual factors from childhood, such as a low level of educational 
achievement and economic hardship within the family. No major dif- 
ferences were found between the sexes. 


Welfare dependency 


Means-tested benefits, such as income support and housing benefit, 
are a subject of constant debate. Are those who really need it getting 
help? Are benefit levels too high or too low? What types of demand 
can be made of those who receive benefits? Do these forms of assis- 
tance lead to passivity and dependency, which may in the worst case 
lead to the children of families who receive benefits eventually also 
themselves living on benefits? These questions have not only been 
raised in Sweden. In the USA, they were a matter of considerable 
debate in the mid-1990s, and in 1996 the Clinton administration 
tightened the rules for means-tested assistance. Among other things, a 
maximum time limit was introduced for how long a household could 
receive benefits. 

The changes in the benefit system in the USA also influenced the 
debate about, and the view of, means-tested assistance in Sweden. 
Inspired by this debate, one researcher conducted an analysis of 
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the possible inter-generational effects of social welfare recipiency in 
Sweden.*4° The issue examined was whether it was possible to trace 
an effect between generations, such that children from families who 
had received social welfare benefits were at greater risk of becoming 
social welfare recipients themselves. 

The factors that might explain a possible inter-generational effect 
were in part the same as those identified in studies of social exclusion. 
Firstly, it was possible that welfare recipiency might produce a “cul- 
ture of poverty” in which the income from means-tested assistance 
became part of the child’s socialisation. Secondly, children who grew 
up in families that received social welfare benefits might have access 
to fewer resources than other children, which could in turn result in an 
increased risk of needing social welfare benefits themselves as adults. 
A third explanation, which is similar to that focused on the culture of 
poverty, is based on the American political scientist Charles Murray’s 
critique of social policy.*47 Since poverty and unemployment are a 
precondition for the receipt of welfare benefits, Murray argued that 
means-tested benefits produced an incentive to fail. Welfare recipients 
become caught in a poverty trap. Although he is not cited, Murray’s 
views are present in the Swedish debate on, for example, how much 
persons receiving welfare benefits should be able to work before they 
lose their right to such benefits. 

By analysing how social welfare recipiency during childhood 
(1953-72) was linked to social welfare recipiency during adult life 
(1982-83), this Swedish study was able to examine the possible neg- 
ative effects of social welfare benefits. Firstly, it was found that the 
children’s risk of requiring social welfare benefits as adults increased 
with the number of years during which their families had received 
social welfare during childhood. Among the children whose families 
had not received social welfare assistance during childhood, six per- 
cent received social welfare as adults. For children whose families had 
received social welfare payments for one to two years, this propor- 
tion increased to thirteen percent. The risk of requiring social benefits 
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increased gradually thereafter in line with the number of years of 
social welfare recipiency during childhood. Of those children whose 
families had been social welfare recipients throughout their childhood 
years, half had themselves received social welfare payments as adults 
during the years examined by the study (1982-83). 

The next stage of the analysis compared the inter-generational 
effects between Sweden and the USA. This comparison showed that 
the effect was much stronger in Sweden. Of those who had received 
social welfare benefits in Sweden during the years 1982-1983, 43 per- 
cent had grown up in families which had also received social welfare 
payments. The corresponding figure in the USA was 25 percent.” 
The comparison was not entirely unproblematic, since the Swedish 
research was based on register data, and the American study on 
interviews, and the periods examined in the two countries differed 
from one another. Still, the disparity noted between Sweden and the 
USA is so large that we can reasonably conclude that it reflects a real 
difference. 

Finally, the study also analysed the reasons that social welfare 
dependency appeared to be transmitted across the generations in 
Sweden. Was there anything to indicate that the welfare benefits in 
themselves produced negative effects? The answer was sought by 
dividing up the children whose childhood families had received social 
welfare benefits so that those whose fathers were registered for crime, 
and children who had themselves manifested signs of deviant behav- 
iour, were removed. The children who remained were thus those who 
had received welfare benefits, but who had no indications of problems 
other than a lack of economic resources. Among these children there 
was no increase in the risk for of becoming social welfare recipients as 
adults. This excess risk did exist, however, if the children’s fathers had 
been registered for crime and/or the children themselves had shown 
signs of deviant behaviour. 

In summary, the results were interpreted such that the stronger 
inter-generational effect found in Sweden, compared to the USA, was 
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viewed as being due to Sweden’s better developed social policy. A 
larger number of the American social welfare recipients would not 
have had to apply for means-tested welfare assistance if they had lived 
in Sweden, since they would have been able to live on the income 
from various forms of social insurance. What was most important, 
however, was that the analysis had not been able to identify any neg- 
ative effect of social welfare benefits per se. The study found no sup- 
port for the idea of a benefit dependency culture. 


Suicidal behaviour — attepted and completed suicide 


In one the studies conducted in the Metropolitan project, researchers 
sought to explain why a number of men had attempted to commit 
suicide during the period between 1970 and 1984.*4? Potential causal 
factors were identified theoretically, primarily with the help of Emile 
Durkheim’s classic work on suicide from 1897 and the American soci- 
ologist Robert Merton’s 1938 theory on deviant behaviour. Briefly 
stated, the crucial factors were social solidarity and the sense of being 
part of society. Durkheim also argued that poverty functioned as a 
school for self-control and thereby served to prevent suicide. Merton’s 
theory claimed that the frustration an individual may feel as a result 
of an inability to achieve goals that are generally viewed as attainable, 
such as being able to acquire a car by legal means, could lead to a shift 
in the threshold for engaging in theft or turning to violence among 
the poorest members of society. Merton never specifically referred 
to suicide, but the researchers who conducted this study argued that 
this too could be seen as a reaction to the tensions that arise when 
those experiencing poverty lack the opportunities to achieve generally 
accepted social goals. If this were the case, in contrast to the view 
espoused by Durkheim, poverty would increase the risk for suicide. 
The Metropolitan Project contains data that made it possible to 
examine the causes of suicide. The study found that the risk for sui- 
cide was higher among boys who in the School Survey had stated that 
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they were mostly alone, or who had played truant. Over the longer 
term, a boy’s perception that he was lonely, either in reality or only in 
his perceptions, and truancy that led him to withdraw from the fel- 
lowship provided by school, could lead to suicidal behaviour. Poverty, 
measured in terms of social welfare recipiency in the childhood fam- 
ily, was also found to increase the risk for suicide. However, it was 
primarily shorter periods of poverty that were important. This finding 
was cautiously interpreted as indicating that a relatively brief period 
of poverty can be more harmful, at least in relation to the suicide risk, 
than experiencing poverty as the “normal” condition during child- 
hood. In these cases, a short period of poverty represents a clearer 
break with what is perceived as being normal. 

The study’s results should be interpreted with caution. Needless 
to say, not all the children who felt lonely or who were poor later 
attempted to take their own lives. During the period examined, the 
study included 33 cases of suicide.*5° However, the identified risks 
support the view that it is important for schools to focus attention on 
children who are lonely, and not only on those who engage in exter- 
nalising and disruptive behaviours. 

Virginia Woolf, who herself committed suicide in 1941, was quick 
to focus on how women become locked into their social roles. In the 
essay A Room of One’s Own (1929/1998), Woolf imagines what 
would have happened if Shakespeare had a sister with the same gifts 
and talent as himself, and concludes that “any woman born with a 
great gift in the sixteenth century would have certainly gone crazed, 
shot herself, or ended her days in some lonely cottage outside the vil- 
lage, half witch, half wizard, feared and mocked at”. This observation 
was used by one researcher to introduce an article on gender differ- 
ences in suicidal behaviour.” Although girls have better results early 
on in their educational careers, they have lagged behind boys in the 
field of higher education, particularly during the 1950s and 1960s. 
This has been explained as being the result of a conscious choice not 
to invest in education and a career, since women who became more 
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successful than men in male-dominated areas would jeopardise their 
chances of living up to gender-role expectations, such as having a 
family. The study therefore hypothesised that girls with high grades in 
year six would be at higher risk of attempting to commit suicide, and 
of actually doing so than boys (during the period 1969-1984), and 
that families with high levels of educational ambition might be able 
to reduce a hypothetical risk of this kind. 

The results of the study show that girls with above average grades 
were at increased risk of attempting or committing suicide, but that 
this was not the case for boys. In contrast to the study’s second 
hypothesis, however, the excess risk was only found for girls who 
had grown up in families supportive to education. At the same time, 
the results also showed that both girls and boys who underperformed 
were at increased risk of suicidal behaviour. Among these, however, it 
was only the girls who thought that their families would prefer them 
to be remembered as performing well in school over being well-liked 
by their classmates who were at increased risk. This was not the case 
among the boys. 

The rather depressing conclusion was therefore that parents who 
supported their daughters in performing well at school also increased 
their daughters’ risk of engaging in self-harming behaviour. By con- 
trast, parents who were content with their daughters being liked by 
their classmates, and thereby following the gender roles of the time, 
served to protect their daughters against self-harming behaviours, 
irrespective of their school performance. 

A more recent study found that children who reported that they 
spent most of their time alone in the 6" grade were approximately 
twice as likely to commit suicide in early and middle adulthood com- 
pared to peers who spent most of their time with other people. It 
should be noted that the analyses also included indicators of well- 
established suicidogenic risk factors measured both prior to (e.g., pre- 
natal stress, social welfare recipiency and family rupture) and (e.g., 
unemployment, mental disorder and parasuicide) of the survey in 
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the 6" grade. The researcher concludes that a lack of social recog- 
nition in early life, which is the essence of loneliness, might in itself 
be sufficiently detrimental to have long-lasting suicidogenic effects. 
Recognition and feeling significant to others is important for self- 
esteem, which ultimately protects the individual against questioning 


her/his own existence.?5* 


Violence against oneself and others 


Violence directed against other people is a criminal offence, but not 
violence directed against oneself. A recent study has analysed the 
causes of, and the differences between, these two types of violence.*5 
The study was based on theories of inequality and health developed 
by Richard G. Wilkinson, who is one of the authors of the aforemen- 
tioned book on equality entitled The Spirit Level. Why More Equal 
Societies Almost Always Do Better.*5+ Wilkinson and his colleagues 
argued that social status, friendship and stress during childhood and 
youth are the psychosocial factors that have the strongest effect on 
health in later life. The researcher who conducted this particular study 
of violence argued that the same should be true of this form of behav- 
iour, and that the risk for violence should therefore increase in cases 
where there is a lack of self-esteem, trust and a sense of belonging. 

It is by comparing ourselves with others that we become conscious 
of our status, or our position in the social hierarchy. A lowly posi- 
tion may result in destructive psychological effects such as poor self- 
confidence, insecurity, feelings of exclusion and alienation. At the 
same time, we compare ourselves with others to a varying extent. 
People who do not tend to compare themselves with others are more 
stable and experience fewer problems. 

As has already been noted, the Metropolitan data include infor- 
mation on social welfare recipiency. However, since the receipt of 
welfare benefits has been associated with stigma and shame, welfare 
recipiency works well as a measure of an individual’s social status. 
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Social science data rarely include information on the extent to which 
people compare themselves with others, and it is therefore difficult to 
test Wilkinson’s arguments empirically. However, the school survey 
included questions of this kind, both in terms of how the children 
assessed their future prospects in relation to the prospects of others, 
and how often they compared their own future prospects with others’. 

The school survey also provided researchers with a unique oppor- 
tunity to examine the elements of reciprocity, intimacy and investment 
in social relationships, which Wilkinson had combined in the generic 
concept of friendship. The survey questionnaire asked the children 
to name three classmates whom they viewed as best friends. If any 
of these choices was reciprocal — if the child who chose the friend 
was also chosen by this friend — this was counted as the child being 
part of a reciprocal relationship. The children were also asked whom 
they usually spent their leisure time with. The children who answered 
that they were mostly by themselves were defined as having insuffi- 
cient close social relationships. Another question in the survey asked 
whether the children were part of any club, association or similar, and 
these answers were interpreted as a measure of the children’s social 
embeddedness. Exposure to stress early in life was measured using 
data on whether the mothers had been single during pregnancy, and 
whether they had experienced family changes, such as divorce, during 
the first years of the child’s life. Violence was measured in two ways: 
suicide/attempted suicide, and whether the individual had registered 
convictions for murder, manslaughter, involuntary manslaughter, 
assault, reckless endangerment, rape, child abuse, procuring for pros- 
titution and robbery. The results showed that low status — social wel- 
fare recipiency — increased the risk for both forms of violence, whereas 
having poor future prospects only increased the risk for externalising 
violence. However, those who often compared their future prospects 
with those of others were at increased risk for both types of violence. 

Sociological theories have described human identity as a reflection 
of the perceptions of others, which may be true reflections or merely 
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the interpretations of the individual concerned. In this way, people 
make themselves the object of others’ opinions. On the basis of these 
theories and the results of the study, the researcher speculated about 
whether children who had not yet developed a strong sense of their 
own identity might be particularly sensitive to frequent social com- 
parisons. Perceiving oneself too much through the eyes of others leads 
to such children losing touch with their internal subjective ability to 
feel harmonious and satisfied with themselves, which it was argued 
might ultimately lead to the self-rebelling through violence. 

The experience of various stress factors during childhood was not 
correlated with violence later in life. The relationship between social 
embeddedness (social relations) and violence proved to be complex. 
An increased risk for violence against others was only found among 
those who did not have any friends at school. Children who perceived 
themselves as lonely or who did not participate in clubs or associa- 
tions were at increased risk of engaging in violence against themselves. 
What caused this difference? The self-perceived measure of loneliness 
was broader in the sense that it was not linked to any specific envi- 
ronment such as school or a club. Since the analysis included controls 
for other social contacts, the result was interpreted as indicating that 
a deep subjective sense of loneliness produces dangerous conditions 
for self-harming behaviour — violence directed against oneself. On the 
other hand, not having a friendship choice reciprocated in the class- 
room was interpreted as an explicit rejection of a social relationship 
with one or more clearly identified others, which ultimately leads to 
the individual directing the resulting aggression against other people. 


Anorexia 


Anorexia nervosa is a specific form of self-harming behaviour that 
has attracted an increasing amount of attention over recent decades. 
Of the Project Metropolitan children, nineteen girls and three boys 
were diagnosed with this disorder during the period 1969-2002. 
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Since only serious cases are admitted to hospital, this probably rep- 
resents a rather limited estimate of the actual extent of this problem 
among the Metropolitan children. Despite the relatively small number 
of cases, the Metropolitan data nonetheless made it possible to look 
for social causes of Anorexia.*55 

The risk of being diagnosed with the disorder was higher among 
girls whose mothers were highly educated and for girls who often 
compared their future prospects with those of others. The risk was 
highest when the mothers were also housewives. Other studies have 
also found that girls of highly educated mothers are at greater risk of 
developing anorexia. There are a number of possible reasons for this. 
Highly educated mothers may have identified the problem in their 
daughters to a greater extent as a result of their higher levels of knowl- 
edge. It is also possible that housewives with a high level of education 
place particularly high demands on their daughters. If these mothers 
themselves had the disorder, they also had greater opportunities to 
pass this problem on to their daughters. Why were girls who more 
often compared their future prospects with those of others at a higher 
risk of developing anorexia? Perhaps this comparison included their 
highly educated mothers. Other studies have shown comparisons of 
this kind to be linked to an increased risk for anorexia. Daughters 
with highly educated mothers may feel more pressure to perform than 
others. 
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What are the Results of the Research? 


Have the results produced to date by Project Metropolitan increased 
our understanding of social conditions in Sweden during the post- 
war period? Have they produced even more general knowledge about 
social conditions, irrespective of time and place? In my view, they 
have. 

The Metropolitan data cover a broad spectrum of social condi- 
tions, and during the first decades of the project most of the effort was 
devoted to collecting information. During the crisis of 1986, when 
doubts were raised about the entire project, energy was focused on 
directions other than research. Although a large number of reports 
were published prior to the year 2000, it is in fact only since the mil- 
lennium that the research has manifested significant progress. And in 
the coming decades we can hopefully look forward to, among other 
things, interesting studies of the ageing process viewed from a life 
course perspective. 

Many studies have shown that childhood factors, such as family 
conditions and school results, have an impact on life far into mid- 
dle age. But when the Project Metropolitan children were given the 
chance to answer questions about their lives and their futures as early 
as age twelve, many of them were already aware of the nature of their 
life chances. Ideally, we would like all children to view their futures 
with curiosity and excitement, and to be able to imagine that almost 
anything is possible. In reality, however, the Metropolitan children, 
including those for whom things did not turn out particularly well, 
were disconcertingly aware of their future opportunities, or lack of 
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opportunities, as early as the sixth grade. This knowledge ought to be 
used to influence adult society to attempt to prevent adult life from 
becoming a self-fulfilling prophecy for children. 

Other studies show, however, that childhood conditions do not 
impact on adult life directly, but rather that different life circum- 
stances serve to transmit or curb the effects of childhood. It is pos- 
sible to change negative conditions so that life becomes better over 
the longer term, which is important knowledge for adult society to 
take on board. For example, one study shows that our perceptions of 
the Swedish Mods, which have been powerfully influenced by Stefan 
Jarl’s trilogy of Mods films, are not correct. Living a provocative life- 
style during puberty need not lead to long-term problems — the crucial 
factor was whether or not these youths became drug abusers. 

Much of the Project Metropolitan research has focused on crime 
and social marginalisation. These studies have provided descrip- 
tions of the extent and character of youth crime. This has provided a 
basis for understanding the links between crime and drug abuse. The 
Metropolitan children were one of the first generations to be con- 
fronted with the widespread availability of drugs. Sadly, the research 
findings also suggest a relatively powerful inter-generational effect, 
with the fathers’ criminality emerging as an important risk factor 
for their children. This may provide important lessons for today’s 
school system and social services. During the 1980s, the view that 
crime could be reduced by incapacitating offenders by means of long 
periods of incarceration became very popular. One of the doctoral 
dissertations written using the Project Metropolitan data effectively 
sounded the death knell for this view. The costs would be far too high 
in relation to the effects produced. 

School and the parents’ attitudes toward education played an 
important role for the children’s futures. If the school system of the 
1960s can be compared with that of today, and if the goal of school- 
ing is to ensure that all children are given the same educational oppor- 
tunities, the findings produced by Project Metropolitan also show 
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that current school policy may be on the wrong track. Children with 
poor educational prospects appear to benefit from attending classes 
in which many of the children come from more promising conditions. 
At the same time, children from more promising environments do not 
do any worse as a result of attending classes with large numbers of 
children from homes that lack educational experience. It is better to 
mix poorer students with better students than to separate them into 
different teaching groups. 

Project Metropolitan has shown that externalising and disruptive 
children are not the only ones who need extra help in school. The 
children who were quiet and lonely were at increased risk of engag- 
ing in self-harming behaviours later in life, which might have been 
avoided if adults had helped to break their social isolation. Here too, 
the unique data collected in the School Survey have played a central 
role. The information on friendship choices has improved our under- 
standing of the effects of popularity and isolation respectively. When 
researchers were able to show that popular children experience fewer 
health problems in adult life than less popular children, the results 
had a global impact. 

The Swedish social class system is also a central factor in many of 
the Metropolitan studies. The Metropolitan children were born into 
a city in which people from different social classes could live next 
door to one another. Today the lower social classes have more or less 
completely disappeared from the central areas of Stockholm, with the 
exception of beggars and the homeless. The same pattern can be seen 
in the residential movements of the Metropolitan children. 

I believe that the Project Metropolitan data still contain a great 
deal of untapped knowledge. Most of the Metropolitan children are 
still alive, and we are now approaching our autumn years. Our expe- 
riences during this phase of our lives will probably be very different, 
depending on our place in the class system, and the varying experi- 
ences that have influenced us from childhood. 
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Project Metropolitan and the Future of Social 
Research 


At the time of writing, more than half a century has passed since the 
start of Project Metropolitan. The history of the project has at times 
been dramatic. Those of us who work as researchers hope that the 
future will be less turbulent, and perhaps this book will contribute to 
an improved understanding of our work. At the same time, of course, 
the boundary between research and the personal integrity of the indi- 
vidual is never drawn definitively, once and for all. The debate on 
the risks and benefits of research will continue. This is of benefit to 
research, and it is fundamental to democracy. 

When Project Metropolitan began, the idea of using computers as 
a daily work tool had hardly even been considered. The researchers of 
the time collected data on thousands of individuals and conducted sta- 
tistical analyses with the help of punch cards, mechanical calculating 
machines and typewriters. The researchers’ enthusiasm for the task at 
hand, having the opportunity to follow a whole generation of young 
people, weighed more heavily than the problems they could envisage. 
With the benefit of hindsight, many of these researchers have won- 
dered whether they would have had the courage to take on a similar 
project if the opportunity had presented itself again. Their academic 
lives would undoubtedly have been considerably more comfortable if 
they had devoted themselves to simpler and less controversial tasks 
than Project Metropolitan. 

It is not only the overwhelming nature of the work that makes 
today’s researchers apprehensive about starting such large projects 
as the Metropolitan study. University efficiency is increasingly being 
measured and quantified in terms of the number of publications 
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produced. Projects that require years of extensive data collection do 
not lead to speedy publication, since it may be decades before the 
data are ready to study and interesting findings may be produced. 
Researchers who do not publish articles quickly cannot count on 
either research funding or continued employment, which may in turn 
lead to short-termism and over-simplification; taking pride in the 
development of a data set that will bear fruit over the longer term 
carries no weight on an academic CV. It will not help the researcher 
to obtain academic posts, and does little to increase the chances of 
receiving funding from the research councils. 

As we have seen in the introductory section of this book, at the 
time when Project Metropolitan was initiated, social research was not 
subject to extensive legal regulation. Research was autonomous, and 
it was entirely up to those who administered data registers, or who 
were asked to participate in an interview, to determine whether the 
researchers would be given access to the information they sought. 
The work was for the most part governed only by fundamental eth- 
ical rules and the confidentiality legislation. The computerisation of 
society later served to increase concerns about what this new tech- 
nology might mean for the individual’s personal integrity, and for the 
opportunities for central authorities to exercise control over people. 
As early as 1974, Sweden introduced a regulatory Data Act. There 
then followed a period in which the regulation of research increased, 
which in some ways reached a crescendo in the Project Metropolitan 
debate. When it became clear in the early r990s that it was not rea- 
sonable to regulate the media and the arts on the basis of the data leg- 
islation, control of these areas was abandoned, while the authorities 
continued to regulate social research. 

The legislation that regulates research is rather impenetrable. For 
register-based research projects, this legislation means among other 
things that information from different administrative registers may 
only be combined with the objective of examining a clearly speci- 
fied research question: databases are viewed as being illegal. Statistics 
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Sweden has therefore discontinued the project register that made it 
possible to update the Metropolitan (Stockholm Birth Cohort) data 
with new, up-to-date information from various registers. All of the 
work carried out at the beginning of the 2000s to resurrect Project 
Metropolitan was based on this link. This decision awakens associ- 
ations with the so-called Luddites, who at the beginning of the roth 
century destroyed machinery that they viewed as threatening during 
the industrial revolution. The only difference today is that it is the 
prestigious public sector agency Statistics Sweden that is destroying 
the results of technological progress. The legislation is not entirely 
clear, and it would have been possible to arrive at a different deci- 
sion. But with expanding regulation and legislation, there follows an 
expanding corps of lawyers. These often have a different perspective 
to that of the researchers, and today it is the lawyers who make the 
decisions. 

In 2016, however, on the basis of Project Metropolitan, the Swedish 
research council Forte awarded Stockholm University substantial 
funding for a new research program (11.5 million SEK over three 
years, with a good chance that both the grant amount and its term 
would be doubled). The program, entitled Reproduction of inequality 
through linked lives (RELINK), includes updating and extending the 
Project Metropolitan data. In addition to updating existing register 
data, the material will become multigenerational, by adding linked 
register data on the cohort members’ parents, siblings, children, 
nieces and nephews. This will enable RELINK to provide answers 
to questions about how the cohort members’ life trajectories have 
been moulded by those of previous generations, and also about the 
extent to which the life trajectories of siblings and childhood friends 
are similar across the life course, and the effects this has on the lives 
of subsequent generations. In January 2018, following a long period 
of indecision, Statistics Sweden finally determined to allow the prob- 
ability matching process to be repeated, and Project Metropolitan 
and the Stockholm Birth Cohort will soon be reborn as “Stockholm 
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Folke Fridell’s 1955 novel, Bjälken i ditt 
öga (The Beam in Your Eye), is about 
the Katrineholm Study, one of the first 
large-scale Swedish sociological surveys. 
In the first chapter, two sociologists 
named Mia and Sven are sitting on the 
train to Katrineholm. They have the 
card index — the “victim list” — of those 
to be interviewed on their laps. Fridell 
describes these people as naive and soci- 
ology as being superficial, while at the 
same time describing sociologists as 
wanting to intrude into the sanctity of 
individuals’ private lives in an unpleas- 
ant way: “With this train that is soon to 
leave, we are going to be travelling into 
these people in order to learn. To ask, 
to listen and to know. And then finally 
to put it all together.” Fridell misunder- 
stood sociologists, who are not inter- 
ested in people’s “innermost secrets” but 
rather in social patterns. 
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Birth Cohort Multigenerational Study (SBC Multigen)”, with great 
potential. 

It would be going too far in the current context to provide a detailed 
description of the relevant legislation and how it is interpreted by dif- 
ferent public sector authorities in Sweden. In May 2018, the EU’s new 
data directive came into force, and at the time of writing it is difficult 
to predict what this will mean for social research. 


The freedom of research and the media 


The history of Project Metropolitan may also be viewed in the light 
of issues relating to the quality and freedom of research. What consti- 
tutes good research and bad research respectively? Good research may 
lead to important and interesting findings, but need not necessarily do 
so. Bad research rarely leads to anything good. Project Metropolitan, 
often viewed as representing the field of sociology, has been criticised 
as an example of bad research. The critics have argued that the pro- 
ject has been superficial and that standardised questionnaires can- 
not capture the complexity of human social existence. Sociological 
researchers have also been compared with social engineers, who are 
attempting to put people’s lives in order with the help of schematic 
presentations of research results. In their zeal they have been accused 
of crossing the boundaries of personal privacy, and of threatening the 
personal integrity of the individual. 

Which methods and materials should researchers be able to use? In 
the mid-1980s, many of the most ardent critics of Project Metropolitan 
were journalists. Not long after the Metropolitan debate, the same 
criticisms were turned on the media themselves; newspapers also 
maintained registers containing personal information, which was for- 
bidden by the contemporary data legislation. At the beginning of the 
19908, however, the government made it clear that the Swedish consti- 
tution took priority over the Data Act, and since then journalists and 
artists have been able to conduct their work free from interference. 
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Like journalists, the goal of researchers is to produce new knowl- 
edge that contributes to a better understanding of people and 
society — with a focus on everything from how Prime Ministers think 
to whether levels of poverty have increased. Their methods are also 
similar in many ways. Both groups employ interviews and study doc- 
uments and registers. The principal differences between the two per- 
haps lie in the way that journalists rarely work with large data sets 
that require statistical expertise, and that research should have a basis 
in theory. Another difference is that journalists have a more short- 
term perspective, since news, by definition, is expected to be topical. 
Researchers do not need to be in such a hurry, but should rather be 
given the opportunity to reflect and conduct more detailed analyses. 
Further, journalists are usually employed by firms operating in the 
private sector, sometimes with public sector funding. Most research- 
ers, however, are public sector employees, although some do work in 
the private sector, for example at various market research companies. 

Both the media and the research community have been accused 
of violating people’s privacy. The media, for example, may publish 
intimate details on individuals’ private lives and the names of crime 
suspects who are later found to have been wrongfully indicted. By 
contrast, there are few if any examples of researchers publishing infor- 
mation that has violated the personal integrity of specific individuals. 
Individual identities are almost never of interest to researchers, with 
the exception of research on well-known figures such as politicians, 
leaders of industry and authors. In the context of the research process, 
however, individuals without names and personal identity numbers 
may provide information that facilitates the production of general- 
isable knowledge. Interviews may constitute the basis for the formu- 
lation of hypotheses and for problematising theories. Studies of this 
kind may not be published if there is any way in which the individuals 
involved may be identified. Instead, researchers employ pseudonyms 
and invent names for geographical locations. Nor have the results 
of this type of research ever been criticised for violating individuals’ 
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“At present it is difficult for researchers 
to collect and assemble sensitive per- 
sonal data for future research purposes. 
This may for example affect longitu- 
dinal studies where a variety of infor- 
mation is typically collected for a large 
number of individuals and intended for 
future research projects whose specific 
objectives are not yet known.” 

(Ministry of Education, Remit of 
the committee “Preconditions for regis- 
ter based research”, Kommittedirektiv: 
Förutsättningar för registerbaserad 
Dir. 2013:8.) 
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integrity. Instead, the focus of the integrity debate has been directed at 
the compilation of databases that contain information on large num- 
bers of individuals over a long period of time. Project Metropolitan 
was one example of this. The very fact that researchers’ databases have 
included sensitive information about people has been perceived as 
threatening. The fact that the statistical analyses have been conducted 
using anonymised data has been viewed as being less important. 

People frequently feel they have been violated by media reports, 
and every now and then proposals are made for the regulation of 
journalism. But every time privacy protections are proposed at the 
journalist’s expense, these are rejected as an assault on the freedom 
of speech and the foundations of democracy. At the same time, calls 
for greater freedom from the research community are often viewed 
as a threat, not only to the integrity of citizens, but also to freedom 
and democracy. In such cases, social research is defined as part of 
the state’s control apparatus. The researcher’s view is quite the oppo- 
site of course — researchers work in the hope that their findings will 
serve to strengthen democracy by dispelling prejudices and providing 
a more secure foundation for societal debate. 

Although the methods employed by social researchers, and their goal 
of revealing new knowledge, are often similar to those of journalists, 
they do not enjoy the same protections. Since the debate on Project 
Metropolitan, the regulation of research has been intensified. A journal- 
ist can access registers and interview people about their health, criminal 
offending, political opinions and ethnic background without applying 
for permission to do so. A researcher would be committing a criminal 
offence if he or she did so without first obtaining the permission of a 
research ethics review board.*5° There are arguments for viewing this 
as a good thing. Ethical review forces the researcher to consider ethical 
issues, and it creates legitimacy and confidence in society at large. It may, 
however, also be a bad thing. The ethical review process may become 
overly regulated and formalised. The focus will come to be directed at 
the application itself, and once it has been approved, the researcher’s 
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interest in the ethical issues may decline. Ethical problems arise contin- 
uously, and they cannot be exhaustively formulated in legal texts. They 
should constitute an integral part of the research process, and not some- 
thing that has been settled following the meeting of an ethics review 
board — a meeting in which the researchers do not themselves partic- 
ipate, but whose outcome they are informed of in terms of either an 
approved application or a requirement to supplement the application 
with missing information. The public suspicion of research might also 
increase — it must be dangerous if such extensive controls are necessary. 
There is also a risk that the otherwise so highly esteemed principle of 
the freedom of research will ultimately be negatively affected. 

We all have boundaries that we do not want others to cross, but 
where does the line go between personal integrity and what the media 
usually refer to as the public interest? A journalist’s work is protected 
by the Press Freedom Act, whereas the work of the researcher is 
controlled by legislation and public sector authorities. The freedom 
of research does not enjoy the same protections as the media. This 
does not mean that I am arguing for any restriction of the freedoms 
that are currently enjoyed by journalists and artists, and there are 
of course certain limits to journalistic freedom. But newspapers are 
rarely found guilty of libel. 


Politics, views of society and Project Metropolitan 


By comparison with the situation in dictatorships, Swedish social 
research is of course free. The question is why a democracy should 
need such powerful protections against social research? The views 
expressed about Project Metropolitan and sociological research have 
been linked to political convictions. Centre-right commentators, who 
have a more individualistic perspective, have ascribed more impor- 
tance to the individual, the family and the market. Individual integ- 
rity has been assigned greater weight than knowledge about society. 
Social democrats and social liberals have more often been the allies 
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of research. Their goal has been to use politics to change society, and 
to improve people’s life chances and the distribution of income and 
wealth. Achieving these aims requires knowledge on which to base 
decisions. Research can provide this knowledge. 

Sten Johansson, a Swedish sociologist and former Director General 
of Statistics Sweden, argued that statistics should be maintained on 
people’s living conditions in areas such as health, housing and per- 
sonal security in the same way as statistics on national accounts and 
the balance of payments.*5” Since health and housing standards can- 
not be measured in monetary terms in the same way, something else is 
needed, and here the sociologists’ questionnaires and register studies 
have an important role to play. These describe the nature of living 
conditions; and then citizens, via public debate and through their 
elected representatives, formulate how things should be and what 
should be done to achieve these goals. This is now well-established 
practice, inter alia within international organisations such as the EU, 
where statistics also serve the function of providing a basis for deci- 
sions on reform. Forty years ago, this was still a new idea. 

Many of those whose political sympathies lie to the left of the social 
democratic position have expressed criticism of this type of research, 
viewing it as an instrument of control wielded by the bourgeois state. 
The Danish Metropolitan project was greatly harmed by the student 
revolt at the University of Copenhagen. The project was accused of 
being reactionary and of providing those in power with information 
that could be exploited to manipulate and oppress the people. A sali- 
ent example of this phenomenon in Sweden can be seen in the author 
Jan Myrdal’s refusal to participate in the Population and Housing 
Census of 1990.58 


Scientific methods 


The methods employed by social science are a matter of debate. 
A line is sometimes drawn between quantitative and qualitative 
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methods. Stated simply, quantitative research is based on data that 
include large numbers of individuals and that are analysed using 
statistical methods. Qualitative research, on the other hand, studies 
fewer observations and attempts to understand events and individu- 
als’ lives at a more detailed level. Tensions have often arisen between 
these two methodological perspectives. Qualitative researchers have 
criticised their quantitative colleagues for being superficial, for 
using underdeveloped theories and for being politically conserva- 
tive. Quantitative researchers have criticised qualitative research 
for being too subjective and because it is impossible to draw gen- 
eralisable conclusions on the basis of its findings. As we have seen, 
when the debate on Project Metropolitan was at its most intense, the 
criticism of the project from the academic world often came from 
researchers with a qualitative focus. 

This conflict has not been resolved and the same undertone of 
criticism regarding conservative and radical research remains today. 
This discussion is a hopeless one, since different problems require dif- 
ferent methods. Nor is it likely that social science will ever become 
as homogeneous as the natural sciences. Social science will never be 
able to predict events such as the fall of the Berlin wall with any 
great precision, nor provide detailed advice on how to combat gang 
crime. Research can provide various pieces of the puzzle, but will 
never be able to do it with the same precision as that with which we 
can predict the movements of heavenly bodies or build bridges. This 
does not mean that everything is relative, however, or that there are 
“alternative facts”. Today what we need is serious research based on 
facts, which shows that society cannot be manipulated by opinions 
and ideologies. 

Social researchers are often good at describing and explaining what 
has happened, but find it much more difficult to predict what will 
happen in the future. Both predictions and history may be disputed. 
Political and economic interests have a stake in describing social trends 
from different points of view. Scientific transparency and the use of 
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“There was a centre-right criticism of 
this trend whose undertones focused on 
a risk of it becoming totalitarian — the 
implication was ‘imagine if Stalin had 
possessed a computer; imagine how 
much worse he would have been.’ And 
from the left there was loud criticism 
from the Marxist perspective, which 
argued that the state apparatus is pri- 
marily a tool used by the elite or high 
finance to discipline the masses, to keep 
the people in order. From this perspec- 
tive, of course, a computerised, omnisci- 
ent state was also something dangerous. 
The criticism came from two directions, 
and the Social Democrats found them- 
selves in the middle, and probably tried 
to argue that [the criticisms] merely rep- 
resented insidious attacks on our wel- 
fare society.” (Anders R. Olsson in Klein 
2008, p. 13.) 
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methods that can be scrutinized and verified enable researchers to 
contribute to improving our knowledge of social processes. Diversity, 
clarity and transparency about its sources are what give research its 
legitimacy. Since researchers also arrive at different conclusions, they 
are also part of the public debate. Social science can serve to bolster 
democracy by providing a basis for debate and decision making that 
is as free as possible from the biases produced by preconceived ideas. 
In this way, social science can contribute to the questioning of preju- 
dices and may strengthen the foundations of a free and open society. 
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256. One example of this can be seen in a study published in the broad- 
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257. Johansson 1979. 


258. The journalist Anders R. Olsson summarised this debate as fol- 
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cient state was also something dangerous. The criticism came from two 
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probably tried to argue that [the criticisms] merely represented insidious 
attacks on our welfare society.” Klein 2008, p. 13. 
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